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Eacu day gives to the Church of Christ, by God’s grace established in 
this country, some fresh proof that her true sons are on the alert. A 
return to the good old paths in which our fathers walked is everywhere 
observable ; and men are ceasing to be ashamed of their distinctive 
character as Churchmen. Alas! that there ever should have been a 
time when children could regard with indifference the claims put forth 
by their Mother in Christ; and yet so it has been. There have been 
many who nevertheless called themselves Churchmen, although in 
almost every action of their lives they belied their profession. Among 
these, an attentive observer will remark two classes—those who clung to 
certain doctrines of the Church, regardless of others, and careless of 
her primitive discipline ; and those who held in the main with all her 
doctrines, and conformed for the most part to her ceremonial directions, 
but who sought their authority immediately from the state, instead of 
looking upon the state as lending her sanction and her cooperation to the 
exercise of powers whose origin is divine. Meanwhile there have 
always been a goodly band who have loved and honoured the Church 
of England, simply because she carried on her front the true notes and 
genuine marks of catholicity ; because, in other words, by her unbroken 
succession of ministerial office from the apostles’ times to their own, 
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by her adhesion to the three creeds of universal Christendom, her pure 
preaching of the Word of God, her due administration of the sacra- 
ments of Christ, she had shown that she was a pure and apostolic 
branch of the true vine—a living tree in the garden of the Lord—a 
sound and healthy member of the body mystical of God's dear Son, 
which is the company of true faithful people. This goodly band have 
of late years been on the increase, and the spirit of the English re- 
formers is again the characteristic of English divines. The press 
teems with primitive lore; and it is once again sufficient praise to say 
of a doctrine, that it is o/d. From these remarks, it will be seen that 
we altogether dissent from the opinions which would identify what are 
fashionably termed high-church principles, with the learned and pious 
contributions to the Tracts for the Times. We have no desire to with- 
hold from these last-mentioned gentlemen, all honour, and all praise 
for their diligent exertions in behalf of the genuine views of catholic 
truth, to which, by their consistent lives, no less than their lofty attain- 
ments, they have recalled public attention ; but we are sure that they 
would not thank us for ascribing to them an honour which is not theirs, 
neither will they suspect us of unkindness towards their christian 
endeavours, when we say that we have ever looked upon their 
publications as the signs, or offspring, rather than the parents of the 
times, which now brighten the Churchman’s onward prospect. And 
this being so, we have felt the grievous injustice of looking up to them 
as authoritative fathers, rather than hailing them as fellow-travellers on 
the holy path which has TrutH as its termination, and as friendly 
fellow-strivers in the race which has TrurH for its goal. On these 
grounds, we repeat, we altogether dissent from the position which 
seeks to date the origin of high-church principles as coeval with the 
appearance of the so-called Oxford Tracts. The fact is, that the 
principles of the English Reformation were high-church principles; 
the brightest ornaments of the Church in every age would be set down 
by the slang of the day as high-churechmen ; and the terms high ani 
low, as applied to church principles, owe their existence to an age of 
religious madness, which ended in an era of irreligious apathy. Were 
we to name the man who first had the courage to put himself forward 
in the breach, and who, amid sneers and vile imputation of unworthy 
motives of bigotry and priestcraft, dared to re-assert the almost for- 
gotten truths, which modern liberalism sets aside as non-essential, but 
in behalf of which martyrs have been content to suffer and to dic, we 
should point to the late Rev. Hugh James Rose, B.D. of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. Yes, if it be permitted us to say who first sue- 
ceeded in extracting flame from the smothered ashes, at which (as tlie 
subsequent almost consentaneous blaze proved,) so many were seeking 
to re-light the candle of English theology, we do not think: that 
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we can well be gainsayed when we affirm that this honour belongs 
rather to Cambridge than to Oxford. We are free to confess that 
once kindled in Oxford, fuel was more readily furnished to feed the 
flame than in the sister University : but to give honour where honour 
is due, we think it must be allowed that Cambridge has the hallowed 
praise of reviving truths, which had been suffered to grow into disuse 
in an age which socinianized the hierarchy, and sensualized the clergy. 

Such is the train of thought into which we have been led, as it were 
involuntarily, by the perusal of the most seasonable volume whose title 
heads this article. Mr, Parkinson deserves well of his brother 
churchmen, both in and out of the ministry, (especially of those who 
are preparing for holy orders,) for the clear and perspicuous, and 
withal learned manner in which he has discussed the principal questions 
now agitated with reference to the Church. We have read and reeread 
the volume with much care, and we would hope profit; and we have 
risen from its second perusal with the conviction, that the statements 
therein contained, will act like oil upon the present troubled state of 
the controversial ocean, and that its calm and well considered exposi- 
tion of broad catholic principles, will serve as landmarks and beacons 
for the voyager in the present hazy state of the theological atmosphere. 

So thoroughly are we convinced of the seasonable utility of this 
publication, that we propose devoting some of our space each month to 
the consideration of the several lectures seriatim, as they afford most 
excellent texts on which to hang a discourse, which shall contain ‘‘ a 
godly and wholesome doctrine, and necessary for these times.” 

As regards the objects which the reverend lecturer proposes to him- 
self, it will be well to let him tell his own tale. 


In the Introductory Lecture, the author has explained, at some length and 
with all the clearness in his power, his own views with regard to the present 
position of the Church of Christ—the causes which have led to that position— 
and the remedies which might be proposed for some of the evils which attend 
it. The considerable interval which has elapsed since the composition of that 
Lecture, while, from the excitement which now exists on all great questions of 
theology, it has daily thrown some additional light on that position, has not 
tended to alter the author's views regarding it, but rather to confirm them by 
the concurrent testimony of almost every successive writer on these questions. 
It is now evident to all, that the external constitution of the Church of Christ 
had received from the Clergy (and especially during the last quarter of a cen- 
tury) much less attention than its essential importance demanded. The 
exigency of times had a tendency to lead men to neglect every thing in the 
study of theology which was not evidently indispensable; and a school had 
gradually sprung up in the Church, which held that system was of little con- 
sequence compared with personal sincerity and zeal. Every man can be assured 
that he possesses the latter: the former is of difficult attainment: and thus it 
came to pass that each minister took that view of the Gospel which was sug- 
gested to him by the accidental impressions of his early years, or the bent of 
his natural disposition and turn of mind. As might have been expected, the 
theology which thus originated, soon developed itself under two tolerably 
distinet aspects—what may be called sentimental and common-sense divinity. 
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The imaginative adopted the one, the argumentative teacher the other system ; 
each taking the direction of his own mind to be the true guide to scriptural inter- 
pretation, and both being alike profoundly ignorant, if they did not entertain a 
profound contempt, of the historical monuments of the Chureh, and that unity 
of spirit, which has all along in so remarkable a degree pervaded the Church 
Catholic, not only in its christian practice, but its views of scripture doctrine. 
These erroneous notions (we have reason to thank the great Head of the 
Church for so inestimable a blessing!) are now fast disappearing: but the 
mixture of surprise, and of ignorant hostility, with which a return from them 
in some quarters has been received in others, affords a melancholy proof to 
those who had been educated in an elder and better school, how deeply these 
notions had fixed themselves in the minds of many of their younger Colane 
and, it may be added, how necessary are occasional controversies (evils though 
they be) an the Church of Christ, in order that errors which may have been 
silently and insidiously disseminating themselves in the Church may be dis- 
covered aud extirpated. Well is it said by the apostle— There must be also 
heresies among you, that they which are approved may be made manifest 
among. you.’’* it has been the author's object to contribute his portion 
(however humble) towards the consummation of an end so desirable, in the 
Iine of argument which he has adopted in the following Lectures. Having 
formed his own opinions on grounds and evidence altogether independent of 
any passing controversies, his testimony on the questions here discussed may 
be considered (quantum valeat) as that of a neutral spectator; and he has 
only entered into those points so far as it was absolutely necessary to complete 
the systematic view of the Church which he had proposed to himself in these 
Lectures. It may be added, that he had an especial eye to the Studené in 
divinity, not only in the composition of these Discourses, but also in the notes 
with which they are illustrated. He uses the term é/lustrated, because the 
reader will at once perceive, that they have been for the most part chosen, not 
as proofs of the truth of the propositions maintained in the text, but as 
enforcing some collateral points, closely connected with and springing out of the 
stibjects under discussion, and which are, at the same time, in themselves of the 
wtmost interest and importance. The form of Lectures, to which the author 
was restricted, and the unity of design, and balanced harmony of parts, which 
are essential to such a species of composition, precluded the occasional enlarge- 
ment on some topics, which yet deserved more ample discussion than could 
well be afforded them in-the text. Such points the author was driven to treat 
in the form ef notes; and.these notes he wished to couch, as much as possible, 
in other Tanguage than his own; for an argument, conveyed in the words of a 
Father Of the Church,’ has double weight—its own intrinsic worth, and the 
testimony of him! by whom it is urged. With this view, also, the evidence of 
such Fathers has been preferred as seem to have been imbued with the least of 
a patty, and the most of a true catholic spirit; and the eloquence of whose 
Minghage ‘elevates and awakens the imagination while it irresistibly convinces 
the judgment, Such men) as Tayionr, and Hooker, and Mepe, cannot be 
studied, even by the casual and careless reader, without a mingled feeling of 
conviction and admiration. Other controversialists may arrive at the haven of 
truth by a‘ straight and even course; but men like these, not only steer right 
onward, through the storm and turmoil with which they are surrounded, but 
throw off a phosphoric light from their sides, which illumines the whole 
perturbed surface of the vexed ocean around them.—Pp. xvii.—xxii. 


We are sure that this epitome of the author’s design cannot but 
proyoke a most lively interest in the work; and we hesitate not to say, 
that the expectations they excite, will, on a perusal of the work itself, be 
more than realized. 





* ] Cor. xi. 19. 
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The first lecture is entitled, “ A general view of the present position 
of the Church.” As our prefatory remarks have had a tendency to 
glance at this question, we shall do little more than quote the author's 
own words, merely regretting our want of space to give the lecture 
entire. It is full of sound and pregnant matter: nothing can be more 
true than the remarks with which that lecture opens. We subjoin 
them. 


These are days for “ stirring foundations.” Men are not contented now, 
with hewing off branches from the Tree of life; they lay the axe to the root. 
It cannot be denied, that there is a simplicity and a boldness in this proceeding, 
which are always in favour of the assailant. In former days, there were 
certain given principles, some common concessions, at least tacitly agreed 
upon by the combatants, which one party did not hold himself justified in 
assailing, nor the other deem it necessary to defend. This was holy ground; 
and both sides took their shoes from off their feet, when they ventured near its 
precincts. But this inclosure, hitherto so sacred, has in later times, been 
broken in upon, and defiled. The discovery having once been made, that it is 
possible to Liter in one hour what it would take a whole century to prove,—an 
instrument so effectual has never since been neglected; nor have the effects of 
it been unimportant in securing some apparent and temporary advantages to 
the enemies of Revelation.—Pp. 3, 4. 


This is the real secret of the matter. These are days for stirring 
foundations. In this, however, there is to our minds no cause for fear, 
but, on the contrary, from this very fact we augur that much good must 
ultimately accrue to our Zion; for strive they to stir her foundation 
never so much, they will only find how immovable are the holy hills on 
which she has her basis. An edifice built on the Rock of ages shall 
stand when the waves have washed away all beside, and the cross- 
inscribed banner shall float proudly in that breeze before. which,.as 
regards all other things, desolation and devastation is unavoidably 
carried. But while for those who are in Zion the contest about funda- 
mentals shall have no terrors, for those who are trusting in. dwellings 
whose only foundations are the shifting sands of individual ‘capvice, 
there cannot but be danger in such an experiment. Such will grow 
alarmed and impatient of so pointed a method of determining, their 
claims. When the inquiry is concerning principles, the issue is not long 
uncertain ; it is when men desert the vantage ground of simple revealed 
fact, and descend to the consideration of mere dicta and opinions, of 
men, that the contest is prolonged, and victory seems now to belong to 
one, and now to await the other. Nothing is more hurtful to the cause 
of truth than that classification of essential and non-essential, which has 
in years past been carried on, on the authority of individual judgment. 
When once a man allows to himself the right of saying of one portion 
of revealed truth, that it is essential, and of another, that it is unim- 
portant, in that instant he has surpassed the infidel in presumption. 
The infidel decries the necessity of any revelation, and acts consistently 
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enough upon his denial; but the absolute right of private judgment, or 
Socinian principle, is far more self-sufficient than infidelity; for, while 
it admits the necessity of revelation, it arrogates the right of revising 
that revelation, and of mapping out, according to the last improvements 
in science, the value of the several facts conveyed to us in that revela- 
tion! An attention to the following valuable remarks, which occur in 
a note at page 8 of this first lecture, would tend to the removal of much 
of the evil here lamented. 


It has long been lamented that the Church of England has no fixed school of 
divinity ; and to this we may safely attribute the unscientific treatment of doc- 
trinal points of theology, which is too often observable, even by men of the 
greatest ability, and the most strict, yet irregular, training. Her best divines 
are, at the present day, necessarily, in a great measure, self-taught men: and 
how many, left to such an instructor, unavoidably go wrong! Some take up 
popular and ready eloquence as an easy substitute for sound knowledge. Some 
follow the track of a great name, instead of the decisions of the Church at 
large; and some venture to strike out a path for themselves, and fancy they are 
original, while they are simply ignorant. Our theological professors, in both 
our Universities, are beginning to do more towards giving full efficacy to the 
ends of their respective foundations, than previous circumstances enabled them 
to do; and it is to be hoped the day is not far distant, when sound knowledge 
shall be as easily attainable on questions of divinity, as it is already in all the 
other learned professions. Much of the want of discipline in the ranks of the 
Church has sprung from the irregular education of her officers. 


In the following extract will be found a satisfactory statement of the 
causes which led to that disregard of the distinctive character of a 
churchman, which was the curse of an age now sinking into the grave. 


Our population had rapidly, and almost hopelessly, outgrown our means of 
religious instruction ; and utter ignorance, not only on doctrinal questions, but 
even on first principles of faith and morality, had been advancing step by step 
along with it. Hence, therefore, the emergency of the occasion perhaps almost 
justified the clergy in Bpuipening the nicer distinctions of creed and formulary ; 
and in rushing boldly, without rejecting any casual auxiliaries who might be 


yiling to join them in the work, upon the masses of glaring ignorance and 


open depravity, with which the whole moral surface of the country was over- 
run. ‘They had to preach, like John the Baptist, —‘ the kingdom of heaven is 
at hand,” before they could obtain an audience willing to hear, or capable of 
understanding the mysteries of it. And if, in the discharge of this preliminary 
mission, they were too ready to say, “ would God that all the Lord’s people 
were prophets "—if they somewhat misapplied the text—“ he that is not against 
us is on our part’’—if they were too prone to symbolize with men of ambi- 
guous doctrines and hestile creeds in their assaults upon an evil which was alike 
obnoxious and common to all,—their plea was that the pressing urgency of the 
occasion swallowed up minor points of difference, and that when all the kings 
of the nations are combined against Israel, Israel may take Gibeon into alliance 
with them, and be blameless. ‘Thus they proceeded, in simplicity and godly 
sincerity, to preach, on the broadest basis, the more obvious and practical truths 
of the gos RF in hope that the wider the foundation, the firmer as well as 
loftier aight be the temple which it was their office to raise to the living God. 
But the excellency of a foundation, as well as the beauty of a superstructure, 
consists essentially in its being “‘fitly framed together ;” and a fatal variety of 
handiwork soon appeared, in the gold and silver, mixed with wood, hay and 
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stubble, of which the temple, thus erected, was necessarily composed. No 
number of points of agreement can remove an original difference, however 
small; nor can any terms as to silence concerning questions which rather 
pervade others than have a separate existence, be ever kept. The only effect 
of a peace secured on such conditions, is to disqualify the party sincerely 
observing them, for war.—Pp. 9—11. 


And is not this a most painfully faithful picture of the cons2quences 
into which we have been now brought? Well does Mr. Parkinson go 
on to say— 


In this position stands the Church of England at the present time. And it 
cannot be denied, that it is one of infinite disadvantage. One enemy has 
gained strength by her contempt, the other by her indulgence. She had sup- 
posed that the Church of Rome was so beaten down and utterly demolished, in 
former contests, as never to rise again. That having been once dragged into 
the light, while darkness was her natural element, she would open her eyes no 
more in the sunshine of modern intelligence and intellectual advancement. 
But Dagon had been set once more on his feet, and he standeth; and the 
Church is driven hastily to search for the instruments by which he was prostrated 
before. Happily they are still preserved in the armouries of our reforming 
Fathers ; and we have still among us some who have never neglected to 
practise the use of them, and who are prepared to apply them with the skill of 
their original owners to the somewhat altered circumstances of the present 
time. These will doubtless maintain the ground which they occupy, and the 
character for learning and intrepidity which has always hitherto attached to 
their Church, till the rising generation, nursed in their principles and animated 
by their example, come forward in well organized and irresistible array to 


sweep this modification of error effectually and finally from the field.—Pp. 12, 13. 


The reverend lecturer then proceeds to offer some singularly perti- 
nent remarks on the advantages which may be expected to flow from 
the present state of the controversy. Most happily does he show the 
impossibility of an agreement of truth with error; right well does he 
direct the sons of the Church to be content with nothing short of a full 
and complete adjustment of controverted points, proving beyond ques- 
tion, that any inquiry which is conducted without a jealous eye to the 
preservation of the visible unity of the Church, must of necessity fall 
short of the desired end of all religious investigation—the assertion of 
christian truth in all the majestic integrity of its original and divine 
promulgation. The author thus concludes a most able lecture :— 


With these views,* then, with regard to the present aspect of religious 
affairs ; and with the humble hope of doing no disservice to the cause of 





* What these views are, will appear still better from the following syllabus of the 
argument of this lecture :— 

“ Foundations now the subject of controversy. Difficulties of defence increased by 
the ignorance and self-confidence of the adversary—likewise by the Church’s long 
peace, and reliance on her cause. In addition, defcctive clerical education, hasty 
demand for new labourers, and the distractions of all-absorbing practical duties. 
Attempts on the part of the Church to symbolize with dissenters in these duties. 
Pailure, and wider divisions in consequence. Equally assaulted by Remanists and 
dissenters. Consolations in the ‘present position of controversy. More decisive 
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truth by adopting such a course of argument,—we propose to take a eursory 
(for it can only be a eursory) view of some of the main questions on which the 
integrity and even existence of the catholic church may be said to hinge, and 
in which all minor debates and controversies will be found ultimately to merge. 
Our attention, then, shall in the first instance, be directed to the foundation of 
all revealed truth—the inspiration and authority of Scripture. Upon this will 
naturally follow an inquiry into the necessity and validity of creeds. Then, as 
a modification and extension of the same principle, we are led to the conside- 
ration of Articles of Religion. This brings us directly to the subject of ritnals 
and liturgies; and our inquiry would not be complete, without some explica- 
tion of the sin of schism; and the authority which the Catholic Church ought 
to possess, to guard itself from external injury, and to propagate its doctrines 
by education or other public instruction. All these are vital questions; they 
are all the subject of much doubt and earnest debate; and concerning each 
there is the truth, to which we may doubtless be permitted to approximate, by 
the help of sincere and sober investigation. The learning and research with 
which each of these subjects has been discussed, must be left to be sought in 
those voluminous and standard works where they are readily to be found, _Itis 
with results rather than processes that we are at present compelled to deal ; and if 
from some patient and unbiassed thought on topics concerning which absolute 
certainty is not attainable, we can in some measure simplify these complex 
questions, and at least ascertain the strong and weak points of each of them, 
such a summary view as we now propose will neither be deficient in interest 
nor in practical utility. May, then, the blessing of God rest upon these our 


labours !—Pp. 23, 24. 


We shall have much pleasure in returning to the consideration of 
these Lectures in our next number. The second lecture is on the 
“ Authority of Scripture.” 


—~>—- 


Ant. 1.—Pauperism traced to its True Sources, by the Aid of Holy 
Scripture and Experience. A Sermon, in Two Parts. Second Edition. 
By the Rev. F. Croser, A.M., Perpetual Curate of Cheltenham. 
London; Hatchard. Pp. 24. 


We have been much gratified by the perusal of this Sermon, which 
we think may be beneficially studied by persons in all ranks of society. 
We do not, of course, expect to meet, in the works of writers of the 
class to which Mr. Close belongs, with any very prominent maintenance 
of sacred church principles, but we are thankful when we do not find 
in them views of a decidedly opposite character. From language of 
this latter kind,—whatever traces of such sentiments we may here and 
there discover,—the present publication is remarkably free. 








results may be expeeted from discussing great questions. The truth has nothing to 
fear ultimately, Great mistake of supposing that indefinite truths are thercfore 
indifferent. Proposal, in these lectures, to propound the truth with regard to some 
leading points, by sceking out the elementary idea. These leading points ‘stated: 
Good results to be hoped for from pursuing this line of argament.’’ yosla a 
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The opening of the Sermon is very good. We feel grateful for,,the 
protest it contains against a too commonly prevailing error. t) 


It is surprising that any persons who profess to believe the integrity of God's 
Holy Word, and the plenary inspiration of the Scriptures, should venture, to 
set one part of the sacred volume ayainst another, or prefer one! part above 
another. Yet this is notoriously the case. Some, who profess to be advanced 
and experienced Christians, will express their sentiments freely on this point; 
many parts of Scripture are esteemed by them legal and unedifying,) meagre 
in spititual instruction, lean and trite. And even the wisdom of the Son, .of 
Sirach himself does not shield him from their judgment; so that when sucha 
text as that before us, (Prov. xxiii. 21,) is announced, an apology is almost.ex- 
pected for the selection of it. This is, indeed, to bring the word of the living 
God to the bar of their judgment, who are before him as sinful dust and ashes, 


May such spiritual pride be fur from us!—P. 3. 

The two parts into which the discussion is divided, are oceupied in 
showing, first, the effect of the three vices condemned inthe’ text; 
namely, drunkenness, gluttony, and sloth, on the eternal interests of thé 
soul ; and secondly, their influence in this life. There are some ex- 


cellent observations in the former portion, of which, however, we shall 
notice but one, which is to this effect, that 


Drunkenness itself does not more surely tend to destroy the soul, than the 
insidious vice of gluttony, which is the more dangerous, as it is the less obvious; 
and it is to be feared that many who would be alarmed at the least. excess of 
wine, are at the same time much under the influence of this carnal propensity. 


—P. 8. 
In the second part we find this remarkable statement, in reference to 


the temporal effects of the same vice :— 


At first sight this [gluttony] would seem to be a vice of the rich rather than 
of the poor; and doubtless it is chiefly prevalent in the wealthier classes of 
society, and there produces other evils—sensuality, liceritiowsness; and itre= 
ligion.. Yet upon a closer examination, it will be found aniong; the ,caeses, of 
poverty, arising from improvidence and self-indulgence, Jt is. @ well-known 
fact, that in the manufacturing districts, where the highest wages are obtained, 
the greatest poverty often prevails; when money is easily’ acquired; it’ is! as 
quickly spent, and often in feasting as well as drunkenness. Persons in this 
rank of lite will not unfrequently discover a degree of extravagancé’in the 
gratification of their appetites which would astonish these, who are much, theig, 
superiors in station; expending a week’s wages in_one feast, heedless of the 


wants of their families on the morrow, 


To which this note is appended :— 


I have been informed, through an authentic channel, that,ia,one, of; the; 
manufacturing districts, when work was abundant and wages were high, the 
mechanics would never eat cold meat; but having hot dinners‘every day, they’ 


have been known to throw the cold meat away.—P. 13. 

Mr. Close’s remarks upon the New Poor Law will be differently 
viewed by different persons, according probably to the judgment they 
may have ‘been led to form on the subject previously. But at all events,’ 
it, must be acknowledged that these remarks deserve attention, coming, : 
as they do, from one who has had considerable acquaintance ‘with those? 


VOL. XXI. NO. IX. 3 Y 
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for whose welfare the change is professed to be designed. On this 
ground we transcribe a portion of them. 


Confidently do I believe that the old system of Poor’s Laws have contributed, 
to an incalculable degree, to produce the evils they were intended to remedy— 
that they have broken the spirit of the people, destroyed that self-respect which 
is the soul of industry, and by placing the idle and the profligate in actually a 
better condition than the sober and industrious, have greatly encouraged vice ; 
and, by working in an evil circle, have reproduced the crimes from which 
poverty originally flowed. So that as vice origina'ly produced poverty, pat- 
perism has again produced vice.—Pp. 16, 17. 

After an extensive acquaintance with the habits of the working classes for 
many years, and after having watched the effects both of the old and the new 
system, I do not hesitate to say, without pledging myself to every minute 
detail of its arrangement, that the present system of national relief is not only 
expedient and beneficial to all classes, but that its general principles are based 
upon sound reasoning and scriptural truth. The advocates of universal alms- 
giving and unrestricted pauperism, may search the Scriptures in vain for any 
divine authority for their system. General principles, and feelings of benevo- 
lence, are, indeed, largely inculcated, but the objects to which they are to be 
directed, are also marked with the utmost precision.—P. 18. 

Those really destitute, incapacitated by age or malady, and of good report, these 
are the persons marked out for relief by the primitive Church ; sufficiently in- 
dicating that the idle, the indolent, and the profligate, have no claim upon 
public support.—P. 19. 


The last quotations we shall give are strongly recommended to the 
consideration of those, who are benevolently endeavouring to improve 
the condition of their poorer brethren. The facts contained in them 
speak most valuable truths. 


With sorrow, too, (says Mr. Close,) must I express my sincere conviction, 
that the system of relief which we adopted for seven years in this town, [Chel- 
tenham] nena the medium of our District Visiting Benevolent Society, had 
a powerful tendency to produce the same baneful results [that is, the same as 
the old Poor Law]. Most unconsciously we are supporting the beer-shops and 
ale-houses. ‘The improvident parents of large families knew, that during the 
winter months there would be ample supplies of coals, and nourishment tickets 
lavishly issued, and therefore they spent their summer earnings in vice and 
luxury, and left their wives and children to charitable support when they 
might be out of work. Nearly 1000/. per annum were at one time thus erro- 
neously spent in this town, in helping to pauperize the working classes, under 
the specious form of a delusive charity! That this system was utterly useless, 
if not positively mischievous, became evident : when we saw our error, and fe- 
traced our steps, and suddenly suspended our lavish expenditure, no evil con- 
sequences ensued. Three winters have now passed away since the system of 
IMPROVIDENCE was exchanged for one of rrovioeNnce; and it is notorious and 
undeniable that mendicity and poverty have diminished in this parish. 

Neither must it be concealed that an indiscriminate distribution of money, in 
the way of private alms, has, in its degree, the same pernicious tendency. 
Every shilling thrown to the way-side beggar by an indolent and inconsiderate 
charity, is a contribution to mendicity, and tends to swell the tide of crimes and 
vices, which are alike the springs of pauperism, and the channels in which its 
foul and turbid waters flow.—P. 17. 


Again— 


We suspended the system of our Benevolent Society, abolished entirely the 
gratuitous issues, and retained only the Provident and Clothing branches; the 
former of which receives the weekly savings of the poor, through its district 
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visitors (possessing all the advantages of a district visiting society, without the 
mischievous distribution of alms,) and the latter employs the poor women in 
making up clothing for sale, at the Society’s shop, under cost price. Another 
admirable institution arose also out of the change of the Society's plans, threc 
years since; viz. the Loan Funp, a most excellent plan, and one that confers 
the greatest advantages upon the industrious mechanic and labourer. Now 
these charities are all conducted upon the principle of Serr-surrorr; they 
have no tendency to degrade the working classes to hopeless pauperism, they 
rather tend to elevate them, by offering a premium to industry, and by distin- 
guishing virtue from vice ; and these, and such-like institutions, should always 
be supported in preference to those of an opposite description. For if, as I 
have endeavoured to prove, pauperism is the offspring of vice, of “ gluttony, 
drunkenness, and sloth,” ae by such plans of benevolence we diminish pau- 
perism, it follows that we reduce vice, and all its consequent miseries. Help 
the poor to help themselves, and you sap the foundation of poverty, and dry up 
the springs of vice! 

And yet, strange to say, we have more difficulty in raising the ergs arygt ts 
few pounds per annum necessary to conduct the present economical plans, than 
we had to raise 7007. or 1000/. per annum for the former purposes of our indis- 
criminate charity!) The Lean Fund, especially, is crippled in its usefulness by 
the smallness of its capital. How is this? and why is this? Is it not because 
it is easier to move the feelings than convince the judgment? It is more 
trouble to think than to indulge the emotions of the heart; scntiment is more 
popular than reason; and tales of distress, and want, and woe, draw forth more 
ample contributions than a dry appeal to sound judgment or religious duty.— 
Pp. 20, 21. 


We would have our readers well weigh these facts and opinions. 
—~— 


Art. IL].— The Church of Rome in her Primitive Purity, compared with 
the Church of Rome at the present Day: being a candid Examination 
of her Claims to Universal Dominion ; addressed, in the Spirit of 
Christian Kindness, to the Roman Hierarchy. By Joun Henry 
Horkins, D.D. Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the 
Diocese of Vermont, U.S. First London Edition, revised and corrected 
by the Author, with an Introduction by the Rev. H. Metvitt, B.D. 
London: Rivingtons. 1839. 8vo. Pp. xxiv. 396. 

(Continued from page 394. ) 

So important do we consider this publication, that were we to consult 

our own inclination only, we should transfer its entire contents to our 

pages; as we must not do that, we entreat our readers to peruse the 
book for themselves. In the mean time, we earnestly invite their 
attention to the ‘ Concluding Chapter,” which we here subjoin. 


Brethren in Christ,—It was stated in the opening sentence of my third 
chapter, that the change of your primitive system, to which I had especially 
devoted this volume, was in the definition of the holy catholic church ; in- 
cluding, of course, your doctrine of the papacy, and of the councils. Lest it 
might be inferred from this, that I had no other ground of controversy with 
your claims, I beg leave to say that I have endeavoured to satisfy my mind in 
the same manner on all the other points involved in the principles of the 
reformation; and intend, if life and health continue, to present you with a 
similar examination of the fathers on these topics, at some future day. It only 
remains that I conclude my present work, by pointing, with all respect and 
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kindness, to the path in which, according to my humble judgment, duty and 
advantage would unite to attend you. 

You are doubtless aware, that soon after the famous declaration of the French 
clergy, a plan to re-unite the reformed Churches with the Gallican Church of 
Rome was in agitation; that it proceeded with great privacy, and with fair 
prospects of success, and after an interval of some time was again renewed, 
ae was finally abandoned. That there was, indeed, reason to hope for a 
favourable conclusion of these efforts will be sufficiently credible, when it is 
recollected that such men as Bossuet, Du Pin, and the Cardinal de Noailles, 
upon the one side, and Molanus, Leibnitz, and Archbishop Wake, upon the 
other, thought it not Sy ore 

It does not appear, however, that the minds of men were then favourably 
disposed to such a measure, in Great Britain. The maxims of intolerance 
were strongly established, national antipathies ran high, and the obstacles to 
the proper influence of enlightened counsels were insurmountable. 

Since that day, a great change has taken place in all the bearings of this 
mighty question, Revolutionary France cast out the Roman-catholic religion : 
Napoleon restored it, but its credit and its influence have never regained their 
former level. The wealth and power of Rome are on the wane; and although 
the Zransalpine doctrines have never been formally disavowed, and are, 
therefore, to this day, the doctrines of your Church, yet they cannot, by any 
possibility, be enforced, and are more and more regarded as a dead letter. 
On the other hand, the claims of the Roman Catholics have risen in Great 
Britain to an unexpected height of estimation, and the weight of numbers and 
the skill of organized system have been so successfully applied, as to threaten 
the Established Church, and assail, in words at Jeast, the upper house of 
parliament. Nor are the troubled waters yet at rest, but still heave and swell 
with portentous agitation. 

In our own country, (America) some wild and reckless spirits have attacked 
your principles and institutions, with great bitterness and animosity; but the 
reception they have experienced seems to have borne testimony to the friendly 
feelings of the community at large; and in the neighbouring province of Lower 
Canada, especially, a prompt and emphatic declaration of esteem on the part 
of those who belatigen to other Churches, has indicated a sensitiveness to 
your rights and a regard to your character, alike honourable to you and to 
themselves. 

Observations might be added from the state of religious parties in Germany 
and Switzerland, from the increasing power of liberal sentiment in Spain, 
Portugal, and even Italy itself, which would further tend to show that there 
has been a wonderful diminution of the spirit of bigotry and intolerance on all 
sides; a relaxation of that high tension which previously kept every portion of 
Christendom in a belligerent attitude towards the rest ; and a growing kindliness, 
which seems in some measure to have prepared the vast host of Christ for a 
return to the unity of the catholic Church, on the pure, simple, and equal 
principles of the primitive system, 

Brethren, I am no prophet, neither the son of a prophet; and I may be 
deceived in discerning the signs of the times, by my sincere love of unity, by 
my strong dislike to dissensions of all kinds amongst the followers of the cross, 
and by my fervent desire to promote, by any lawful method in my power, the 
solid peace of the spiritual Israel. But whether I am deceived or not, I have 
thought that I saw an approximation towards unity, if it be nothing more ; and 
I feel not a little disposed to the opinion, that a manifestation of primitive zeal 
amongst yourselves, with a judicicus employment of encouraging effort on the 
part of those governments which have an established religion to maintain, 
would soon, under God, produce a settlement of all serious difficulty. 

In perusing the writings of the fathers, no one can fail to be impressed with 
the solicitude which the christian emperors displayed for the eatin adjustment 
of every religious controversy. Thus the great majority of the early ebuntils 
WERE ORDERED BY THE GOVERNMENT. ‘The sovereigns took part im theni with 
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the liveliest ardour, and employed all the influence of their rank and power to 
bring the Church to unity. 

Was this not laudable? Surely it was. True, indeed, there was full offen 
much intolerance, much persecution, much error, attendant upon the effort to 
maintain religious conformity. I praise not these. But apart from this alloy, 
I do not see why religious unity should not be as much the care of government 
as political unity. Conscience should never be forced in either case ; but 
without forcing conscience, or putting any shackles on the reasonable exercise 
of human liberty, every government which is so constituted as to touch the 
subject of religion at all, may do much to discourage the spirit of dissension, 
and to cherish the cultivation of concord and peace. 

The efforts necessary for such a purpose rest chiefly with yourselves; and 
permit me to say, brethren, that it concerns you, above all, to make them. 
For, disguise it as we may, it is not possible that your Church can be content 
with any thing short of her former dominion, until the changes brought in upon 
her original polity are abandoned, and the primitive system is restored, As your 
claims now stand, it is a mistake to suppose that you can be satisfied with 
equal rights and privileges. You may think so in a country like the United 
States, so long as nothing better is attainable. You may think so in a country 
like Great Britain, where you have been deprived of those equal rights for 
centuries, Galled by the yoke of protestant ascendancy, you may imagine, 
and be very sincere in aad uted that you desire nothing more than to stand 
upon the common level of your brethren. But remember, I beseech you, that 
your Church assumes to herself, sy pivine ricuT, what no other Church 
assumes, the authority of mother and mistress over all the Churches. Re- 
member that you exact an oath of true obedience to the bishop of Rome from 
every soul, at the peril of his salvation. Remember that this oath is a part of 
the creed of pope Pius IV. out of which you hold that no one can be saved, 
and that in the same creed you sanction the anathemas of all the councils, 
especially the one hundred and twenty-four curses of the council of Trent, 
besides pronouncing a distinct curse on all heresies whatever. Your present 
system, therefore, opLices you to be dissatisfied with any position which falls 
below these claims. You are eounp, iz cunscience, to contend for power, until 
your Church is what you think she ought to be—the icknomtedged niistress of 
the world, You are bound, in conscience, to be diseontented until your rulers 
conform to your faith ; for it is absurd to suppose that you are pleased with the 
duty of cursing, as heretics, those governors and magistrates whom yon are 
pledged to honour and obey. And hence you stand in the perfectly peculiar 
position, of being compelled, by the very terms of your professed beliéf,, to 
intrigue, to agitate, to proselyte, to strive, and to persevere, until you haye 
regained every inch of your ancient territory. Within that mark, all that-you 
recover must be used as an instrument for obtaining more. I do not see how 
you can consistently or honestly stop short of it; for while you maintain that 
the pope has been placed in the throne of universal supremacy by the voice cf 
God; and while an oath of true obedience to him stands on the very face of 
the creed, by which you hope to enter the kingdom of heaven; the restoration 
of his rights and the maintenance of his dignity, as the vicar of Christ, must 
surely constitute, in your esteem, the paramount principle of earthly obligation. 

Why not examine, then, over and over again, the grounds of a system, which 
is in such manifest conflict with the evidence of primitive antiquity, and with 
the duties which devolve on you, in all protestant countries, as citizens and men? 

Why not recommence, under happier auspices, the attempt of Bossuet. and 
Molanus in France, and a similar attempt in every other country where the 
importance of the subject can be appreciated? Why, especially in England,— 
instead of carrying on a system of aggression and intrigue for mere political 
rights and Church property, which only imbitters strife, and sharpens animosity, 
-—why not select the wisest, the most learned, and the most moderate men, of 
all, parties in religion, and engage every legitimate aud honest influence of 
government to bring them to a kindly agreement? 
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Why not occupy the attention of the congress of sovereigns, which, of late 
years, has so often assembled to consider the political welfare of Europe, with 
the far more sublime and important topic of the unity of Christendom? Why 
not, on the free soil of the United States, propose to meet the various de- 
nominations, for the sake of friendly and affectionate discussion; instead of 
easting down the gauntlet of proud defiance, and challenging each other to the 

ublic war of words? Why not, in fine, brethren,—since the Church of Rome, 
by your own acknowledgment, has innovated so largely on the primitive 
system, —why not frankly cast aside the figments of immutability and infallibility, 
aud with the Scriptures of truth, and the lights of antiquity for your guides, 
retrace your course to the apostolic fountain? Why not abjure your anathemas, 
* bless and curse not,” and bend all your energy and influence to the promotion 
of ancient catholic unity, in the spirit of charity and peace? 

But perhaps the bare suggestion of such a practical result, may call down 
upon me the appellations of pReamMeR—eENTHUUSIAST—vistIoNAnY—vrooL! Be 
it so, brethren: I shall not quarrel with any man about the epithets of which 
he may think me worthy. A few years will place me beyond the reach of 
human judgment; and meanwhile, with the storms and tempests, the dis- 
tractions and calamities of the Church of God before me, let me dream—if 
you will call it so—of a brighter and a purer day. Let me indulge the 
enthusiasm which refuses to despair of the prosperity of Israel: let me behold 
in vision, if I cannot in reality, the harmony and concord of the Redeemer’s 
fuld; and when the dew of death is gathering on my forehead, let my last 
prayer be for the peace of Zion. 

Yes, brethren,—be it enthusiasm, or not—it is my deep and solemn cou- 
viction, that no other course is so likely to avert a tremendous conflict, which 
may shake the Church to its centre, convulse the civilized world, and destroy 
every vestige of your influence and power. ‘The elements of confusion arc 
now at work: the superstition of ignorance, the bigotry of fanaticism, the 
scoru of infidelity, thinly disguised at best, and often triumphing under the 
broad banner of zeal for the public good, are all preparing to avail themselves 
of the hateful diseord of the Church, and are ready to sacrifice, to the worst 
passions of the human heart, every pure and holy principle. In the fearful 
agitations which threaten Christendom, your dominion must be the first to fall ; 
even as the loftiest trees are most sure to be uprooted in the fury of the storm. 
But the result is not to be predicted by human sagacity. The viclent pro- 
stration of Christianity in any shape, injures it in all; and therefore every 
conservative maxim of wisdom combines with every motive of kindness, and 
every argument of duty, to recommend the timely magnanimity of a veluntary 
reform, in which all who profess the primitive faith might equally unite, and 
be equally protected. ‘The people of God, the rulers of nations, the friends of 
government and order, the lovers of virtue and of peace, should all look to it ; 
for if the tempest of anarchy arises, the generation yet unborn may weep over 
the apathy and the procrastination of those, who might have averted the 
éalamity, but did not. 

Brethren in Christ, my task is done. I acknowledge the manifold imper- 
fections of its execution. I am aware that important questions, whether in 
Church or State, are apt to be very erroneously regarded by men, who, like 
myself, are far removed from courts and capitols, from the glare and turmoil of 
the great world, in the shade of a happy seclusion. With the operations of 
governments, with the science of politics, with the mighty and controlling 
spirits of the earth, it has pleased a gracious Providence to give me neither 
opportunity nor desire to intermeddle. But as one devoted to christian unity 
and christian concord, regarding you and every other portion of the universal 
Church with none but the kindliest feeling, and warmly attached to those 
principles which I believe to have distinguished the pure and primitive day, I 
have undertaken, in my obscurity, to approach the altar of truth, and lay upon 
it a sincere, although an humble offering. May the God of truth pardon its 
defects, and vouchsafe to it his acceptance and his blessing! 





Art. 1V.— The Life-Book of a Labourer. By a Workinc CLERGYMAN. 
London: Smith, Elder & Co. Pp. viil. 350. 


Tere, perhaps, never existed an individual whose life could not fur- 
nish to his fellow-men, if carefully recorded, both amusement and in- 
struction. And certainly no man of observation, especially in a public 
eapacity, can fail to notice many things in his intercourse with the world, 
calculated to make him at once wiser and happier. A note-book, 
therefore, composed under such impressions, is most valuable, and such 
a one we have now before us. The work is “the product of hours of 
leisure, ‘few and far between,’ which fall to the lot of an isolated 
labourer in a sphere where the field for exertion is large, and the rewards 
it offers eternal; and, if among his brethren, but one drooping heart be 
cheered—if but one faint and way-worn spirit be encouraged—the writer 
seeks no higher boon, aims at no loftier distinction.” 

Such is an abstract of the very modest preface with which the volume 
opens; a preface which at once bespeaks a favourable opinion for the 
author ; and we can assure our readers that the perusal of this book will 
not disappoint their expectations. There are twenty-two chapters, each 
containing an aneedote or historielte, the moral of which is admirable ; 
and, indeed, each is so attractive, that we are at a loss which to select 
for transplantation into our pages. As, however, the Episcopal Bench 
is, in this our day, the butt for every discontented fool to shoot his arrow 
at, a passage from the seventh chapter, ‘On Bishops and their Rela- 


tions,” appears most appropriate, and at the same time will convey to 
our readers a correct idea of the style and spirit in which the book is 
written. 


But the accusations mainly brought against the hierarchy resolve themselves 
principally into three charges :— 

Idleness ; 

Nepotisin ; 

and 

Overgrown wealth. 

The first may readily be disposed of, The duties of a bishop are any thing 
but of that light and easy character which persons of shallow intellect and limited 
observation have been pleased to represent. Is a new church to be conse- 
crated—or the young of a populous district to be confirmed—or the elergy of 
an extensive deanery to be visited—upon whom does the labour devolve? The 
bishop. 

Is a public meeting required in aid of one of the great church societies—or 
is a valuable local charity crippled for want of funds? The bishop is requested 
to preside, or speak, or plead. 

Is it requisite that public attention should be directed, and public benevolence 
claimed in behalf of urgent spiritual necessities which are continually arising 
in dark and densely populated neighbourhoods ? 

The bishop is ‘ requested to be prepared with the necessary details.’’ Nay, 
more, upon him very frequently a ad the task of stimulating the zeal and 
enlisting the sympathies of opulent and influential neighbours—in fact, of 
charging himself with the success of the whole enterprise. 
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Add to this the pressure of an extensive, multifarious and daily correspon- 
dence—the keeping up of a perpetual communication with a large body of 
clergy—and the having to deal not unfrequently in the government of the 
diocese, with questions of a difficult and intricate nature, requiring consider- 
able thought, prudence, delicacy, and decision in their adjustment. 

These are his public duties as diocesan. And on his private leisure how 
many are the encroachments in the shape of individual appeals to him for pro- 
fessional counsel, advice, information, and literary assistance! These combined, 
render the lite of a prelate at the present day, as little like a life of indolence 
and ease as can well be imagined. 

It would be easy at this moment to point out more than one of our existing 
prelates, whom the early hour of five finds invariable in the study, superin- 
tending the affairs of a large diocese and carefully investigating its wants. 

And yet we are told “the bishops are not working clergymen.” Now if 
there be one class more than aiother, for whom this coveted and much mis- 
applied epithet can be claimed, it must be for the active and vigilant head of 
an extensive and populous diocese. 

But “ weporism,” it is affirmed, “ besets them all.” Rather an unfortunate 
assertion, when by an appeal to documents it can be shown that, in a western 
diocese, out of seventeen vacancies which it fell to the lot of the Bishop to 
supply, fourteen were filled up from the rank of laborious curates, not one of 
whom was connected directly or indirectly with his episcopal patron ;—~and 
that, in a midland diocese, out of eleven incumbencies presented to by the bishop, 
curates whose only recommendation was their character, were in ten instances 


selected to fill them. 
‘“‘ Ah! but bishops,"”—cry the clamourers,—“ continually load their own re- 


latives with picked preferment !” 
It seems hard that a young man well educated and well trained to his pro- 


fession—fully aware of the expectations formed of him, and resolved to redeem 
them, should be excluded from preferment, mainly because his parent holds a 
If his father, with patronage at his disposal, does not 

Not 


his father’s successor, most unquestionably ; for upon him he can have no 


seat upon the bench! 
raise him to the rank of a beneficed clergyman, who is likely so to do? 


claim. Nor is any lay patron likely to advance him; since the reflection 
would very naturally obtrude itself upon his own mind, or be suggested to him 
by others, ‘‘ There must be some reason, secret but cogent, which compels the 
bishop of -—— in the disposal of his preferment to pass over his own son. He 
is the best judge of his qualifications for the ministry. And if he abstains 
from advancirg him, it would ill become any lay-patron to interfere.” 

These are considerations apt to be overlooked by the censorious and hasty, 
but which claim a hearing from the calmly-judging and the well-disposed. 

Let an anecdote point a moral. 

He still lives—governing with unfaltering firmness, a most important diocese, 
and raised to the bench in the first instance by the force of talent—of whom, 
when presiding over a see of large extent but limited value, the following trait 
is recorded. Among his brothers the bishop had one to whom he was deeply 
and peculiarly attached. This gentleman was on the point of marriage; and 
the chanéellorsbip of the diocese—then held by a very aged and infirm indi- 
vidual—was hourly expected to fall within his lordship’s disposal, to be con- 
ferred, as was supposed, upon his brother. Rumour at least was rife through 
the little cathedral city to that effect ; and as the rumour was never contradicted, 
it obtained very general credence. Just about this period, when “ every bod 
felt perfectly certain” that the succession to the chancellorship by the bishop's 
brother was a “settled matter,” the diocesan sought an interview with the 
father of the lady. 

“J have felt it my duty to call on you,” said the prelate, “ to disabuse your 
mind of any impression which the current rumour may have left upon it— 
namely, that I destine the chancellorship for my brother. You have probably 


been told that such is my intention ?” 
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“ I have, my lord,” said the lady's father, “heard a statement to that effect 
more than once: and knowing your lordship’s attachment to your brother, I 
did coneeive such an event to be by no means improbable.” 

“ It has possibly had some influence in inducing you to consent to your 
daughter's marriage, and more particularly in permitting it to take place im- 
mediately ?” 

“[ cannot deny, my lord,—imitating your lordship’s candour--that, that 
statement has had some weight with me. [very prudent father in my cireum- 
stances is bound to take into anxious consideration whatever may promote or 
disturb an affectionate child's happiness.” 

“True: and the presumption that such would be your sentiments has 
prompted this interview. Now listen to me. The dignity in question may 
never be at my disposal. But if it is, my brother will not have it. His wel- 
fare is very dear to me: and you will believe me when I say, that it is from no 
want of affection towards him that I have come to this conclusion. A more 
conscientious clergyman, a more active parish priest, and a more amiable man, 
cannot readily be found. But for that post I require an individual of great 
experience —conversant with business—versed in ecclesiastical law—of consi- 
derable foree of intellect, and firmness of character. My regard for my 
brother’s interests fades before my anxiety for the welfare of the diocese. I 
repeat it therefore—and it is right, Sir, that you especially should know it from 
my own lips—that chancellor of this diocese by my appointment, my brother 
never will be !” 

What an awful instance of “ nepotism’’ was here ! 

A somewhat similar fact, more generally known, beautifully illustrates the 
character of the late munificent Bishop Barrington. 

“ James,” said the bishop, after he had been much amused by one of the 
lively sallies of a youthful relative—for his lordship, one of the most devoted, 
was also one of the most cheerful of Christians—* that repaitee would have 
told well in Westminster Hall. There, a readiness at reply is invaluable. Your 
future prospects, | believe, are connected with the bar?” 

“No, my lord, with the church.”’ 

“The church! Indeed! Is that your own choice?” ' 

“ Why, no, my lord’’—and the young man’s gaiety seemed to leave him— 
“ T cannot say that it is. In truth—in fagt—that is, I do not conceive that | 
am altogether the materie/ out of which a staid parish priest can be formed. 
But I defer to the better judgment of my family.” 

“ They have their reasons ?”’ 

“« Strong reasons, my lord,” said the young man with deepening gravity. 

“* What are they?” 

“ The certainty of my belonging to an honourable profession, and the proba 
bility of my having in it a competent provision.” 

‘* Provision! Where—how—from what source ?”’ 

“ T have the honour to be closely connected with your lordship; and with 
your extensive patronage and the friendly interest with which you have ever 
regarded me, my family do not believe you will allow me to starve upon the 
pittance of a mere curacy.” 

“ True: there is something in that,” said the prelate, musing—“ I had net 
considered that point; but others have, it appears, and perhaps prudently. 
James,” said he, again addressing his young companion—* what grade of liv- 
ing is expected from me ?” 

“* Why, my lord, as your relative and godson, I could hardly imagine you 
would offer me a benefice under five hundred per annum.” | 

“ Would that content you?” 

“ Amply, my lord.” 

“ Name the matter to me again this day week.” 

The subject was not forgotten. The bishop himself resumed it on the day 
appointed, with the remark—‘ I have acted upon our conversation in the best 
manner I was able. God forbid that the fact of my being a bishop should, 
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directly or indirectly, cause any man to enter the church save from heartfelt 
and spiritual conviction! Here is a deed which secures to you for life, out of 
my private and hereditary property, an income of five hundred per annum. 
But, mark the condition—that at no future period,—neither during my life, 
nor after my decease,—you take upon yourself noty orvirs. Do you under- 
stand me?” 

** I do, my lord; and thankfully and joyfully accept the condition.” 

How very like ‘ nepotism” is all this! 

Another charge brought against the bishops is their wealth.* 

Those who make this a matter of reproach are bound to consider—first, the 
prodigal munificence with which the few affluently-endowed prelates strain 
the means at their disposal for the public good—and next, the infinitely greater 
benefit accruing to the public from the allotment of masses of property to men 
whose education, pursuits, and office dispose them to benevolence, rather than 
to others. 

In the debate in the House of Lords on the spoliation of the see of Durham, 
the assertion was made and confirmed by every speaker who rose on either side 
the House, that the late Bishop Barrington had given away, to objects of 
benevolence, no less a sum than two hundred thousand pounds: and that his 
successor, Bishop Van Mildert, in noble imitation of such an example, had ap- 
plied between six and seven thousand per annum, of the revenues of the see, to 
the same objects. Now let us suppose that those revenues had been swept 
away during the reign of the 8th Harry—and had gone to gorge the Russells, or 
any other parasites of the monarch’s court. Is any one weak enough to imagine 
that the people of Durham could, during the last half-century, have derived 
three hundred thousand pounds from them, as they have done, either for the 
purposes of religious instruction, public benevolence, or individual charity ? 
The sum of three hundred thousand pounds is named, because it is established 
by evidence that the bishops of the diocese have, within fifty years, freely given 
that amount. But, (as was well remarked by one speaker,) the benefit of these 
gifts is increased, perhaps multiplied two or three fold to the public, by the in- 
fluence of their example. Men like Doctors Barrington and Van Mildert are 
blessings to their neighbourhood, not merely as benefactors, but as models of 
benevolence. A million, instead of three hundred thousand pounds, would 
scarcely cover the benefit which the people of Durham have derived from the 
rich endowments and still richer hearts of their bishops during the last half 
century. Now—to repeat the question—had that endowment passed to the 
house of Woburn, would the people of Durham have derived the same advan- 
tage from it, either in direct or in imitative benefactions? 

Let the Duke of Bedford’s splendid augmentation of ten or twenty pounds 
a-year to the vicarage of Brent ‘Tor—let his liberality to other livings, of which 
he is impropriator—answer the question, and determine the amount of benefit. 

But the Bishops Barrington and Van Mildert are not the only prelates who 
have displayed in the distribution of their income a liberality truly princely. 
‘The munificence of the present Archbishop of Armagh is notoriously exercised 
ttpon so vast ascale, that even the bitterest enemies of the Protestant church 
are obliged to confess and admire it. ‘To what conclusion are we then driven? 
Clearly to this ; that it deeply interests the people of this country that masses 
of property should rather 4 in the hands of men in a conspicuous than an 
obscure station. —Pp. 78—88. 


We had intended to have paused here, but the chapter on “ Religion 
and Insanity” forcibly arrested our attention. The ‘loud voice” of 
Festus, exclaiming, ‘‘ Paul, thou art beside thyself, much learning (reli- 

* The four following paragraphs I took down partly memoriter, partly in short- 


hand, from a lay speaker, at a public meeting. He quoted the source, whence they 
were derived, but I have really forgotten it. 
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gious knowledge) doth make thee mad "—appeared to strike upon our 
ear—and the name of Mr. Davenport, which caught our eye, at once 
determined us to indulge in one more brief extract. 

We know this gentleman—we have taken sweet counsel together, and 
walked in the house of God as friends—we have seen him at his devo- 
tions—have administered the holy communion to him—and never did 
we witness greater sincerity, or more holy reverence of demeanour. If 
he is insane, we wish that madness were infectious. Then the house of 
God would no longer be a desert—then the prayers would be poured 
from the heart, not muttered only by the lips—then our God would be 
‘‘ worshipped in spirit and in truth.” 

But let the vicar speak :— 


It is a favourite and cherished conviction of worldly men, that all Earnest 
religious characters are more or less insane. And this singular sentiment 
seems to have been largely shared by many of the witnesses in the extraor- 
dinary case of Mr. George Davenport. 

Mr. Davenport was a decidedly religious man. The sole aim—the one 
object of his innocent and upright life, was the spread of religious knowledge, 
and the amelioration of the spiritual state of his fellow-creatures. 

Those who were admitted to his confidence, and can remember him in pri- 
vate life, will bear out by their testimony the assertion that he was a man of 
peculiarly simple habits and inexpensive tastes; that he had no selfish plea- 
sures; and that in every thing that related to the pampering of appetite, and 
to personal gratification, he was abstemious and self-denying in the extreme. 
Pomp and parade he hated. He shrank from popular observation and papnins 
applause. From the wide notoriety excited by his acts of splendid benevolence 
he carefully retired; and the deserved encomiums bestowed by the. generous 
and open-hearted he calmly but skilfully parried. His conversation was cau 
tious, simple, guarded, and humble in the extreme. But he was a man living for 
eternity ; deeply impressed,—if you will,—that “ the things that are seen are 
temporal ;” and a sincere mourner over the triumphant vice and callous pro- 
fligacy of the great metropolis in which he dwelt. 

Bora of dissenting parents, he had been brought up in the principles of non- 
conformity. But that communion he left, from conviction, in mature manhood, 
‘* I quitted the dissenters,’ he has been heard to say, ‘an priscine, I with- 
drew from their communion because I saw that dissenters had ceased to be a 
religious, and were fast becoming a merely political body, They had wholly 
departed from their original principles. I saw that their wish was not to purify 
the Establishment but to subvert it—not to reform but to raze. Every day I 
heard them admit that the Establishment was becoming more useful, more ac- 
tive, more spiritual ;—that a large addition of able, active, and pious men. was 
at each ordination infused into the ranks of her ministers; and yet every day 
saw the dissenters adopting more vigorous, concentrated, and well-defined mea- 
sures for her total demolition and downfall. How, therefore, could I give them 
credit for sincerity, or feel at ease in belonging to their communion ?” 

In musing over the details of this unparalleled case—the verdict given—and 
the evidence on which that verdict was founded, two very nice questions sug- 
gest themselves. 

1. Was there not some sectarian spirit actively at work, in first mooting the 
question ? 

In other words, would a doubt ever have been raised as to Mr. Davenport's 
perfect sanity, had his benevolence flowed wholly for the advantage of dissent ? 

2. Would this commission have been ever issued if Mr. Davenport had been 
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agay, dissipated, thoughtless character, who squandered his means on some 
one of the fashionable follies of the day ? 

If these questions are answered, as I fear they must with truth be answered— 
the latter more particularly—in the arrimmarive, it follows that earnest zeal 
on the most important of all subjects is to be the condemnation of a man’s 
intellect ; that a human being may toil night and day for wealth, or rank, or 
personal distinction, or literary pre-eminence—that his hobby may occupy 
every thought, and employ every energy—that his conversation and correspond- 
ence may overflow with it—that whether he walks, or rides, or drives, it may 
be the one absorbing and governing topic-—and that sti. he may be sare. 

But let him bestow his energies, activity, property, upon religion, and ne 
IS MAD. 

Such, most unquestionably, was the conviction of many of the witnesses 
called in the course of this deeply interesting inquiry. 

One witness said “he was quite sure that Mr. Davenport was insane, 
because lie was so UNNATURALLY RELIGIOUS!” 

Another said “ not a doubt existed upon his own mind that Mr. Davenport 
was, and had been for a length of time, quite incompetent to the management 
of his own affairs, because he was so EXTRAVAGANTLY religious.” 

ExrravaGant xy religious ! ! 


The same remark will apply tc William of Wykeham. Whether we look at 


Winchester, or New College, Oxford, the same censure is applicable—he was 
“ extravagantly religious.” 

Mrs. Ramsden, who left all her property to Catherine Hall, Cambridge, for 
religious uses alone, was in the same I 
EXTRAVAGANTLY religious. 

It is well if Mrs. Partis of Bath escapes—the munificent foundress of Partis 
College—a charity that will ever hallow her name with posterity ; for she is— 


opeless dilemma. Poor lady! she was 


as all who have the happiness of knowing her in private life will readily con- 
fess, “ extravagantly religious.”—Pp. 325—329. 


We here take leave of our author, with thanks for a most interesting 
and instructive volume ; fully satisfied that the extracts we have given 
will exeite many a serious thought and solemn pondering in the heart 
of our readers, and lead them to exclaim,— 


“ Can such things be, 
And pass before us like a summer cloud 
Without our special wonder?” 
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splendid heraldic and_ illuminated 
works? There is, however, another 
class of publications in which he stands 
alone—we mean the republication of 


Notes on the Four Gospels, and the 
Acts of the Apostles. London: 
William Pickering. Pp. 653. 

Tusrs are few publishers to whom the 


reading world is more indebted for 
sound and valuable works, than Mr. 
Pickering. We need not mention 
The Bridgewater Treatises, the Al- 
dine Poets, the Diamond Classics, 
they are in everybody's hands; and 
who is not Pain 5 with his bril- 
liantly illustrated “ /Valton ?” — his 


sound old orthodox divinity, and new 
works modelled in the same sehool. 
Of this character is the work before 
us. The Appendices, which commence 
the volume, will prove invaluable to 
the student. They consist of disserta- 
tions on the languages of Palestine; 
on the Jewish Sects, and the early 
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Heresies; on independent Heathen 
Testimonies to the early progress and 
character of Christianity; on the He- 
rodian Pedigree; on the Genealogies 
in St. Matthew and St. Luke; on the 
Language of our Translation ; on the 
Families of the Greek Text ; on the 
Fathers, &c. &c. All these abound 
with highly interesting and important 
matter, and prepare the reader for the 
Notes and Illustrations on the Gospels 
and Acts of the Apostles, which con- 
tain some most discriminating remarks, 
and display at ot-ce great critical acu- 
men, and profuund biblical know- 
ledge. The List of Books recom- 
mended to the young reader, we shall 
give entire in our next number, as a 
valuable addition to those we have al- 
ready published. 


Le Répertotre Littéraire. By Cuanres 
Jean Devitie, Membre del’ Athénée 
des Arts, &c. §c.; French Examiner 
to the University of London. Second 


Edition. 


We congratulate the French studen 

on the appearance of a second and 
much improved edition of the above 
very useful and clever work. It has 
been said that none equal the German 
scholars in collecting the materials of 
a book, or the French in putting them 
neatly together, M. Delille has the 
merit of combining both qualifications 
in a high degree. The collection of 
the matter must have cost him consi- 
derable research, and he has certainly 
arranged it with all the felicity of his 
countrymen. The work is of a much 
higher order than the “ Recueils 
Choisis” of former days. To a judici- 
ous selection from the most celebrated 
writers of France, there is appended 
a glossary of uncommon words and 
phrases, as well as a succinct but very 
accurate notice of every author cited. 
Indeed the latter property must re- 
commend the book even to the scholar 
and private gentleman, as there are few 
writers ancient or modern from whom 
M. Delille has not selected some choice 
and instructive morceau. The chapter 
on the progress of the French lan- 
guage (which is traced as far back as 
the ninth century) deserves the atten- 
tion of the philologist; and we have no 
hesitation in'recommending the “ Re- 
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pertoire,” as not only by far the most 
philosophical of French school-books, 
but as a safe and convenient guide to 
the student of French literature. 


The Christology of the Old and New 
Testaments; an Historical Deve- 
lopment of the predicted Occurrences 
of Holy Scripture. By the late Rev, 
J. A. Sreruenson, M, A. Rector of 
Lympsham, Somersetshire. London : 
Rivingtons. 2 vols. 8vo. Pp. xiv. 
101; viii. 338. 

Tue main object of this posthumous 
publication is, to enable Christians 
better to understand the course of 
God's government in the world; to 
harmonize the different portions of his 
word; and to estimate the greatness 
of their own spiritual privileges. Now, 
although we are not prepared to adopt 
Mr. Stephenson's interpretation of 
prophecy as a whole, we willingly 
concede to him great industry and 
zeal in the cause of his Masrex. Nor 
have we diseovered any pay 
erroneous opinions hazarded, thoug 
sometimes his theories appear rather 
fanciful, and his applications of the 
older prophecies somewhat apocryphal. 
To the practised divine,, however, the 
volume possesses many attractive fea- 
tures. The object is valuable, the in- 
defatigable research, worthy | ef imita- 
tion, and the information to be gathered 
such as will not easily be met with 
elsewhere. The work ought to be in 
every theological library. 


The Principles of the Jesuits, developed 
in-@ Collection of Extracts from their 
own Authors ; to which are prefixed 
« brief Account of the Origin of the 
Order, and a Sketch of its Institute. 
London: Rivingtons, H. Wix, J. 
Leslie. Pp, xvi. 276. 

Scetus One is the very appropriate 

motto of this well-tinved and able pub- 

lication. Ina recent number we neti¢- 
ed the “ Constitutiones Societautis Jesu,” 
from the same pen; and we congratu- 
late our Protestant friends, not only 
in having such a well-stored arsenal fo 
supply them with weapons against 
their Popish adversaries, but also that 
such powerful and zealous champions 
are not wanting to break a lance ‘in 
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heir behalf. The history of the origin 
of the order with which the volume 
opens is very interesting: Ignatius 
Loyola, a Spaniard by birth, and a 
soldier by profession, was the founder ; 
at the siege of Pampeluna, in the year 
1521, he was severely wounded, and 
during his confinement the Jesuit 
scheme was devised. ‘The usual pro- 
fane tricks of professing seers, and 
miracle-mougers, were — successfully 
practised. Adrian VI. was either 
cheated himself, or became a co-cheat 
with this arch-impostor. The Doge 
of Venice was tricked out of a vessel ; 
and our self-canonized hero proceeded 
tothe holy city. His subsequent his- 
tory is one mass of pretended revela- 
tions of the Divine will, and blas- 
phemous figments of visions from on 
high ; in some of which he impiously 
declared that he had received instruc- 
tions from heaven to designate his 
fraternity rue Socrety or Jesus! 

For a full account of the ulterior 
proceedings and detestable practices 
of this abominable society, we must 
refer to the work itself, which has our 
warmest recommendation,and we doubt 
not will find its appropriate place be- 
side its elder brother, the “ Consti/u- 
tiones Societatis Jesu.’ An abridge- 
ment of the two in acheap and popular 
form, could not fail to be of the highest 
advantage at the present crisis. 


Hymns, translated from the Parisian 
Sreviary. By the Author of * The 
Cathedral.” London: Rivingtons. 
Pp. viii. 352. 


Tue reason why more of these truly 
excellent Hymns, of which Veni 
Crealor is one, were not introduced 
into the Prayer Book, probably arose 
from the difficulty of finding persons 
competent to translate them at that 
time, ‘This difficulty no longer exists, 
and we are happy to sce the present 
able work taking its proper place 
among the standard doctrinal poetry 
of the age. We have on more than 
one occasion attempted translations, in 
the pages of the Curist1an Remem- 
prancen, of some of the more popular 
hymns, such as “ Pange Dei,” “ Dies 
ire,” &c., which are very beautiful ; 
and happy are we to find that the 
task of publishing a more complete 


selection has been undertaken by such 
able hands. 


Occasional Works, which have been 
published before separately, and are 
now collected together; including 
Tracts and Sermons on Public Oc- 
casions, in the order of their qusblica- 
tion. By the Rev. E. Bickerstetny, 
Rector of Watton, Herts. London: 
Seeleys. Pp. x. 626. 

Mosr of these works, we doubt not» 
are already familiar to the reader, and 
are too highly appreciated to need any 
comment from us. We cannet, how- 
ever, suffer so much valuable matter 
to be collected into so small a compass, 
without wishing it ‘ good luck,” and 
expressing a hope that the pious la- 
bours of the excellent author may, 
under Providence, be the means of 
spiritual good to the Church. 


Select Poetry for Children ; with brief 
Explanatory Notes, Arranged for 
the use of Schools and Families. By 
Joserpn Payne. London: Relfe 
and Fletcher. Pp. viii. 8. 

We have been much pleased with the 

above specimen of a volume of juvenile 

poetry, now in the course of publica- 
tion by Messrs. Relfe and Fletcher. 

It is far superior to any we have 

hitherto met with, and cannot fail to 

he most acceptable to those for whose 
benefit it is intended. The following 
extract will at once exhibit the excel- 
lent character of the work :— 

The Snowdrop. 

Tell, if thou can’st, how yonder flower 
To life and light has burst its way, 


Though ten long months beneath the ground 
Its snowy petals torpid lay? 


Then will | teach thee how a child 
From death’s long slumber can awake, 
And, to eternal life renewed, 
Liis robe of heavenly beauty take. 


While from the dust, each circling year, 
The snowdrop lifts its humble head, 
Say, shall I doubt God’s equal power 
To call me from my lowly bed?——P. 5. 


Form of Family Prayer, for Sunday 
and Daily Use, containing a Para- 
phrase of the Ancient Litany. By 
G. B. Patey, B.D. Rector of 
Freckenham, Suffolk, and late Fel- 
low of St. Peter's College, Cam- 
bridge. A Contribution to a Public 
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Charity. London : Rivingtons, Nis- 

bet. Newmarket: Rogers. Pp. 76. 
A very valuable compilation. The 
arrangement is admirably adapted for 
private devotion; and being based 
upon the unrivalled Liturgy of the 
Church of England, cannot fail to be 
acceptable to the friends of the Esta- 
blishment. It is a favourable sign of 
the times, when we behold ministers 
thus attentive to the spiritual wants of 
their flocks, and administering the 
precious manna of the Book of Life in 
such a palatable form. ‘* Those who 
are not always at church on the Sun- 
day, but who state that they always 
read good books on that day,” would 
do well to possess themselves of this 


really good book. 


The Church, a Gift of the Saviour ; 
wherein and whereby the Holy Spirit 


acts as the Teacher and Guide of 


God's Children. A Sermon preach- 
ed in the Church of the Holy Trinity, 
Salford. By the Rev. Avexanner 
Warson, B.A., of Corpus Christi 
College, Cambridge, and Licentiate 
in Theology of the University of 
Durham; Curate of St. Andrew’s, 
Ameoats, Published by request. 
London: Burns. Manchester : 
Bancks and Co. Pp. iv. 29. 
Tunis is a truly noble sermon, and 
gives promise of the highest distinction 
in that Chureh of which Mr. Watson 
here proves himself such an able 
and zealous champion. But Jet our 
readers judge for themselves; the fol- 
lowing peroration is most eloquent :— 
* Remember, one sure sign of Christ’s 
presence with his Church, is the preach- 
ing of the Gospel to the poor; and ye 
are unfaithful stewards of an Almighty 
Father's bounty, if ye fail—by every law- 
ful means in your power as laymen—to 
preach the word of God to the perishing 
cutcasts of this professedly christian, 
but practically heathen neighbourhood. 
These are strong words, but are they not 
borne out to the full by the facts of the 
case? Not to travel beyond this imme- 
diate district, nay, not to leave the con- 
fines of this holy building, how many 
hundreds are there within the range of 
vision, who though day by day they see 
the outward temple where Ged's honour 
loveth to dwell, and who, though they 


hear the sound of the church-going bell, 
yet never bestow one thought nor one 
sigh upon their spiritual condition ; never 
wing one single hope towards the con- 
cerns of eternity and their souls; never 
take the holy name of their God upon 
their lips save to blaspheme, nor speak 
of his ordinances but to revile; and yet 
even of these, there are many who bring 
their children sacramentally to God, 
though far, very far, frem being imbued 
with the spirit of his law! And once 
brought toChrist by his own sacramental 
ordinance, will not ye interfere to see 
that they be kept with him? Will ye 
surrender them without an effort once 
more to the embrace of the Evil One? 
Will ye let them be taken from the font 
of Christ, to the haunts of sin and Satan ; 
and will ye allow the carols of debauchery, 
and the whisperings of infidelity, and the 
brazen netes of ribaldry and blasphemy, 
to hurry upon the sacred name of the 
Holy Three, and take no step to vindi- 
cate the outraged honour of your Maker, 
Redeemer, and Sanctifier? Christian 
men and christian women! where are 
your tears of sympathy, where vour pangs 
of remorse, at this ungenial picture ? Can 
you, can you look on unmoved, as, in the 
very heart of christian England, at the 
very doors of your christian homes, on 
the very threshold of your Saviour’s 
houses of prayer, the child of God is 
handed over to the guardianship of the 
flesh and its lusts, the world and its 
seductions; as the member of Christ is 
made welcome at the festive board of 
Satan ; and asa hellish mess of pottage is 
accepted in lieu of the inheritance of the 
kingdom of heaven ?”—Pp. 26—28. 
Ilistorical Applications and occasional 
Meditations on several Subjects. By 
Geonrcs Eart or Berkerey. 1670. 
Reprinted from the Third Edition. 
London: Holdsworth. Pp. iv. 132. 


A voiume of sterling merit. We 
scarcely know whether to commend 
Mr. Heldsworth most for his original 
publications, or his reprints, both are 
so admirable, so well adapted to the 
present “ modes of thinking and do- 
ing,” that the reading public owe him 
a vast debt of gratitude. 


or the New Lord of the 


Floreston : 
Manor. Pp. 
xii. 394. 

“ MatTeriem superat opus;” in other 

words, this book is got up better than 


London: Rickerby, 
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its subject deserves. Printer and pub- 
lisher have done their duty better than 
the author; who, pleading guilty to 
the charge of “ omission, redundancy, 
and (want of) style,” has assailed us 
with a visionary scheme of rural 
polity, which no Utopian, outside St. 
Luke’s, could ever dream of carrying 
out. But what is worse, his absur- 
dities are not amiable; there is an 
evil spirit concealed under an assumed 
cloak of liberalism; the Church is 
clearly no favorite-—the conservative 
cause in bad odour—in a word, he 
author is a Whig, and something 
more :—** verbum sat.” 

The Test of Faith ; Israel a Warning 
to Britain, and other Poems. By 
S. B. Hart. London: Hamilton, 
Adams & Co.; W. Crofts. Halifax: 
Birtwhistle. Pp. viii. 256. 

We remember it used to be a com- 

mon saying, that “ poetry was a drug 

in the market :” of late years, how- 
ever, we have not met with so many 
aspirants—the age is not a poetical 
age ; Parnassus is deserted for poli- 
tics, and Helicon for Harrowgate. 

That the genius of poetry, however, 

has not altogether deserted our shores, 

we have gratifying proof in the volume 
before us, which displays high poeti- 
eal conceptions, and great taste and 
judgment. We have consequently 

eat. pleasure in submitting to the 
judgment of our readers the para- 
phrase of 


PSALM CXXXVII. 


Nigh where Euphrates flows, 
And Babel’s tower appears, 
We'sat oppress'd with exile’s woes, 
And gave full yent to tears; 
While to Jerusalem remote 
Our souls were turned in anxious thought. 


Each scene on Zion’s hill, 
(That fair and lovely place 
By absence rendered dearer still) 
Fond memory would retrace, 
And each loved spot, in thought reviewed, 
The current of our griefs renewed. 


While musings such as these 
Our aching bosoms wrung, 
Our tongues were mute, upon the trees 
Our silent harps were hang; 
To hearts oppressed with such a grief 
E’en musie’s charm brought no relief. 
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Yet they whose arm of power ] 

Had made us slaves so long, 
Demanded in that mournful hour 

The melody of song; 
They who had wrought our galling chains 
Bade us repeat our native strains. 


How shall the tuneful string 
Be struck by captive hands? 
How shall we lift our voice, and sing, 
While in a foreign land? 
How, sinking ‘neath oppression’s load, 
Shall Israel chant the song of God ? 
O Zion, object of our love, 
Thou city of our birth, 
Should e’er our hearts thus faithless prove 
To aid a stranger's mirth, 
Then may our hands lose all their skill, 
Then be our tongues for ever still ! 
Yea, mute for ever may they be, * 
Silent both harp and voice, 
If e’cr we cease to think of thee 
Above our highest joys! 
O may Jehovah break our chain, 
And bring us to thy courts again. 


Biography of the Early Church. By 
the Rev. Roserr Witson Evans, 
M.A., Senior of Trinity College, 
Cambridge ; Viear of Tarvin, and 
Domestic Chaplain to the Bishop of 
Lichfield and Coventry. Second 
Series. London: Rivingtons. Pp. 
vill. 368. 

Mr. Evans in this volume has _pre- 
sented us with a valuable addition to 
our Church Biography. The history 
of Origen, Cyprian, Novatian, Diony- 
sius of Alexandria, and Paul of Samo- 
satia, cannot fail to interest every one 
to whom the early times of Christianity 
are dear; and the reader will find the 
lives of these distinguished Fathers 
given in full detail, and their opinions 
explained with great minuteness, by 
our able author, to whose previous 
works the christian world is so mueh 
indebted. 


Every Man's Assistant, and the Sick 
Man's Friend. By Sin J. Sron- 
nouse, Bart. M.D. Formerly Fel- 
low of St. John’s College, Oxford. 
A New Edition. London: Wash- 
bourne. Pp. viii. 320. 

A work abounding with excellent 

advice, both to the sick and (their 

friends; repeated editions of whith 
inust be always aceeptablesni) 2 Je 
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A SERMON 
ON THE NATIONAL SOCIETY. 


Ecctris. x1. 1. 


Cast thy bread upon the waters: for thou shalt find it after many days. 


It has fallen to my lot to call upon you for money in aid of your 
local National Schools. It would be impertinent, I am well aware, to 
urge the general topic of charity, apart from the consideration of the 
utility of these schools: for it is a principle inbred in Englishmen, and 
the sheet anchor of our liberties, that none are to be taxed without 
their consent, a control over the expenditure, and an approval of the 
object for which the tax is laid on. I shall not disregard this hereditary 
feeling of my countrymen by attempting to mystify them with a 
passionate appeal. I will content myself with endeavouring to show 
that the principle of the National Schools is a good and just principle— 
that we are bound to support them both as Christians and as men—from 
a regard to prudence, no less than to the dictates of charity—that at 
this day we are doubly called upon to support them as correctives of 
modern innovations and dangerous theories, and to serve as a break- 
water against the angry waves of poverty and discontent, produced by 
the artificial state of society, and the necessary aggregations of .an 
overabundant population in one place for the purposes of trade and 
manufacture. If I shall be able to show you all this, I need not 
regret my inability to attack you with eloquence; knowing, as I do, 
that while no people are so stubborn at giving upon compulsion as 
Englishmen, none are so generous, so lavishly generous, in their bounty, 
wherever an object is recommended to them by that good sense. so 
peculiarly theirown. Neither has any other nation ever experienced so 
strikingly the truth of the maxim contained in my text; for God 
has blessed this people above all people, and returned their bounty into 
their bosom fourfold; their mercy, falling like the gentle rain from 
heaven, has indeed been twice blessed—blessing him that gives, and 
him that takes. 

Surely it is not now that we need fear the stoppage of these _benig- 
nant showers, now when twenty millions have been unhesitatingly 
paid to abolish slavery from our dominions. Surely we,—whose 
christian sympathy was not tired in its flight across the Atlantic, 
but rested not till it had struck the fetters from the captive son of 
Africa, recognising a brother and the object of a brother’s charity in 
the stranger and the man of colour,—surely we shall not turn aside 
from the cries of our countrymen, from the cries of those little ones 
whose complexions proclaim them of our own families, and our own 
homes, when they call upon us to save them from the worst of slaveries— 
the slavery of sin, and to provide them with the armour of religious 
instruction and moral habits against the temptations to which they will 
shortly be exposed! I have no fears on this head. At a time when.the 
very name of education wears the charm of a talisman, and fascinates the 
public mind into a thousand vague pursuits and unfounded expectations, — 
at a time when the cunning skill of man pretends it will regene- 
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rate our race, and the boastings of the press find dupes even amongst 
the wise and good,—our National Schools will not, I feel persuaded, be 
deserted : their title surely is no less noble—no less realized in the 
result, than the self-adopted designations of those schools which arro- 
gate to themselves a monopoly of useful knowledge. No knowledge 
can be useful that tends not to develop pure morality, and to depress 
vice ; and practical morality can never be built, even with the philo- 
sopher, and still less with the mass, but upon the fear of God: but to 
fear him we must believe in him; and to believe in him, we must be 
taught ; we must be taught our own depravity and his excellence: nor 
can that vague belief, which faintly acknowledges a First Cause, by reason 
of the incomprehensible wonders of nature, ever give us the victory in 
favour of virtue wheu the calls of vice are more fascinating. 

There is a book, my friends, a book I need not name, the gift of God 
himself, which explains more simply than the wisest of men could do, 
the history of our creation and our fall ; and when it has imparted this sad 
tale, does not leave us in the barrenness of our knowledge, like human 
science, but adds to the woful history the bright volume of the future, 
and tells us, though now the sons of Adam, we are heirs of heaven, and 
joint heirs with the Son of God himself. This is the corner-stone of 
the schools whose cause I advocate ; nor can any other, from the ancient 
Porch to the modern Institute, boast so goodly a foundation. The 
ptinciple upon which they proceed is to impart sufficient elementary 
knowledge to enable the poor to hold their relative position in the de- 
veloped growth of the body politic, and at the same time to direct by 
instruction and habit their tastes and feelings to the reception of those 
eternal truths which make for their peace, instead of leaving them ex- 
poséd to the seductions of unprincipled and designing men, who could 
flatter their ignorance and vanity to the destruction of morality and the 
detriment of the peace of society. And first of all, that the due pro- 
portions of the social body require a partial education of the lower 
elasses. The onward inovement of civilization has been so rapid, that 
the acttial alteration of the various parts of society is necessary to pre- 
serve the identity of their relative value. While a superior refinement 
has almost effaced the line of demarcation which ence separated the 
gentty of blood from those of commerce and of wealth, the inferior 
classes again have gathered up the mantle which has fallen from those 
immediately above them, and it is not wonderful if the cry for 
knowledge hitherto unpossessed, like the craving of a passion but lately 
felt, has been strongly, and sometimes violently and absurdly expressed. 
But the passion is developed, and vain would be the endeavour to crush 
it, even if such a course were politic. The middle classes might as well 
scold the winds as wish their inferiors to remain stationary as long as 
they themselves are struggling to advance. But we view this ex- 
hibition with no alarm—we see in it but a proof of the vitality of our 
civilization, and ahope that its mighty influences are not yet exhausted. 
We hail with joy, though not unmixed with fear, that change which has 
produced so wide a market for the labours of the press, and calls for a 
reduced postage to satisfy the increased wants of written correspon- 
dence. It is only the abuse of this new passion that we dread, and 
lest that should interfere with the healthy organization of society, we 
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call on you to meet the feeling by giving it its natural and right direc- 
tion—we call on you to preserve the country from a corrupted and a 
corrupting press, by purifying the minds of those who are to read its 
productions: for though a licentious press is the bane of society, it is 
after all rather the exponent of the public mind than its regulator. 

Let but the lower orders have no taste for what is shocking to piety 
and good manners, and few editors will find it their interest to attempt 
to corrupt them, Instruction on the principle proposed by us can never 
have the effect of disturbing the balance of society; it totally differs 
from that fanatic principle which is continually quoting and misapplying 
the axiom of our great philosopher, that ‘“‘ knowledge is power,” till it 
has become a mark of sterility of heart and head. To re-echo the 
apophthegm, undoubtedly knowledge is power, so is steam power—a 
power so terrific under uncontrolled circumstances that it scatters 
destruction far and wide within the range of its operations ; but when. it 
so beautifully propels the ship across the waves in spite of wind and tide, 
when it lends its energy to bless mankind, and bear the load our, unr 
assisted powers could never bear, it is no longer simply power, but 
power submitted to authority and rule. Power indeed! what is power 
but a principle allied as often to evil as to good? It is its tendency 
that must determine whether it be a blessing or acurse ; and when such 
pains are taken to tell the simple and uninstructed that they are the 
source of power, when the miserable cant of a spurious and hypocri- 
tical philanthropy is reminding the poor of their rights, it is high time 
for the friends of peace and order, of liberty and religion, to impress on 
young minds an antagonist principle, and tell them of their duty. Sys- 
tematically to attempt to impart an acquaintance with literature and the 
sciences to the working classes, acquisitions which require leisure and 
comparative affluence, and which, apart from moral restraint, are only 
the fruit of the tree of knowledge of good and evil without a flavour 
of the tree of life,—to do this 1 say, or rather to attempt to do it,—is 
downright nonsense, or something worse, Could: it. succeed it would. 
dislocate society—success itself would be destruction ; as it never can, 
the only effect will be to produce that little knowledge mhich puffeth. 
up, and so to create discontent, vice, and impiety. 

When aneastern sage was asked by an inquisitive person ~# God was, 
and how evil had its origin, the only solution the wise man offered was, 
‘“ Do good, and gain immortality.” So we are not so hopeful of pro- 
ducing peace and piety through knowledge, as of producing true wisdom 
and knowledge through piety, We bring up the children of the poor in 
the way they should go, in the hope that they may continue therein, that 
they may thus be a blessing to themselves and to their country, doing 
their duty in that state of life unto which it has pleased God to call.them, 
under the assurance that the afflictions of this present time are not 
worthy to be compared with the glory which shall be revealed. ._Thus 
our system of education produces no monstrosity of parts in the body 
politic—but the growth of each branch of society is in harmony with the, 
growth of the whole. We do notinterfere with nature by attempting to. 
oxygenize the blood in the feet, or to place the digestive organs in the. 
hands. When we educate, we do so in the etymological sense of the 
werd; we deyelop by supplying nature with the materials of expan- 
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sion, Now the life-blood of the social incorporation is morality; for 
the subject to be healthy, that life-blood must be pure—and the pro- 
ductive agent of pure morality is piety and the fear of God. Woe to 
that community which has not a principle of security more closely 
affecting each individual, than the cold decisions of a political economy 
he cannot comprehend, and which still leaves him without a solace for 
the pinch of his destiny ! 

But while we recommend the National Schools to your protec- 
tion on the ground of their consistency with the constitution of 
society, we feel pleasure in referring you from this utilitarian view 
to a more generous argument—an argument not belonging to the 
logic of the head, but to that of the heart—not born in the cloisters 
of the schools, but amid angels in heaven: divine Charity—the very 
bond of perfectness and union—speaks to you in favour of our 
schools, Do you not hear her? 0 listen, if you would be happy, 
if you would be Christians, listen till her eloquent silence becomes 
audible! Her language is not of earth—the gross ear of flesh cannot 
comprehend her. If you would know the music of her voice, close 
your senses to the distractions of this dull earth, and purge with hyssop 
the avenues to your hearts. Then will you weep with me over the 
degradation the luxuries of civilization cause. However paradoxical 
it may appear, it is certain nevertheless that a high degree of affluence 
in a country is barbarizing to a great mass. The growth of a taste for 
the conveniences of life to a certain extent promotes skill, because the 
artificer must have dexterity of hand, and resourees of mind; and 
mental superiority can never Jeave a man a slave. But as a too highly 
set razor is liable to be turned, so society, where it has reached an 
extraordinary pitch of refinement, and an unusually artificial state, is 
liable to suffer in some part or other of its edge. The division of 
Jabour takes place as the most expeditious mode of getting through im- 
mense business, and a human being may be doomed to pass all his life 
in preparing one part of a pin to his total disqualification for any other 
pursuit; so that here we have a fellow-creature one of the most helpless 
atid miserable slaves we can coneeive, far beneath the savage in dignity. 

It has been fashionable to say that Russia only, which is a country 
of slaves, could have produced the horn band, since each man in it 
holds the place of a single note, unable to sound any other than his 
own allotted note, and dedicating his wretched life to act the mecha- 
nical part of a pipe in an organ; and yet we see the artificial nature of 
society makes such slaves of poor Englishmen—yes, our boasted 
manufactures frequently reduce our free-born brethren to pass a life of 
such degrading and slavish mechanism. Where we observe that such is 
the necessary consequence of our greatness, must we not be disposed 
to provide such a class with education, if only for the dignity of man? 
But alas! what can education do in such a case? Would a being in 
any degree educated continue such debasing servitude? The fact is 
that this may serve as a case in point to prove the superior practibility 
and excellence of our system to the new fangled proposals for national 
education. Our schools will provide an antidote for the evil, without 
depriving the world of pin-makers, or leaving them discontented 
followers of their occupation. They will give that degree of education 
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which will enable them to read consoling books, and transmit their 
thoughts to some dear and distant friend, and will secure the dignity of 
our race even in the lowest occupation, if it be honest, by teaching our 
destiny from the great truths of revelation, and leading the humbler 
classes to contemplate themselves, not as they are here (for in that ease 
they might despise themselves—that last of evils) nor yet as weak or 
wicked men will tell them they ought to be (for this might incite them 
to acts destructive to themselves and dangerous to society,) but as they 
are in Jesus, heirs of heaven; where a rich reward awaits patient en- 
durance for conscience’ sake here. 

If our sympathy is not morbid, if we have a tear for the homely 
miseries of the poor, unspent over the fictitious sorrows of some. hero 
of romance, there is one feature in modern society which must touch 
the hearts of all with pity—it is to see infancy sacrificed in those tem- 
ples of Moloch, the factory and the mill. Look at that tender child, 
kidnapped from the clear blue sky, the laughing meadow, and purling 
brook, where it might be told, even by the birds and flowers, that a 
merciful God reigns above—to see what ? double, double toil and 
trouble, the witches’ cauldron of modern enchantment ; to see the power 
of machinery, and the wonders of art it does not understand, which it 
hears is the pride of human intellect, till it bows before the idol, and 
acknowledges the loom its god. There is nothing in these places that 
lifts the heart to heaven: it is all one whether gentle showers or u 
smiling sun prevail—their wheels go on, and with them they think 
goes on the world, till at last, in the midst of their own creations, they 
are led to think they can do without a providence at all. Poverty in 
the hands of nature is nothing more: it does not teach impiety. The 
worst conditioned ploughman waits on heaven, as a handmaid. on, the 
eye of her mistress, for the early and the latter rain, and_ sees, his 
seed burst forth by machinery not his own; but in the factories nothing 
leads to God—how tainted with disease is the moral atmosphere! Oh! 
let us vaccinate then the young ere they serve.at the altar of this 
modern idolatry, with the discipline of a wholesome, education... AJl 
that is great or good we are taught; and shall children learn. the. grand 
lesson of knowing God by being allowed to run wild?, Must they not 
be trained to appreciate the model of their conduct? That aa is 
our Saviour: nor will mere verbal instructions do ;, they must, acquire 
the habit of order and virtue, submit to discipline, and learn by mixing 
with their contemporaries to subdue the ebullitions. of unrestrained 
passions, and to expand those little charities which begin, at home. 
From the moment we lisp an accent of gratitude to a,parent, we are 
creatures of habit; these habits then must be formed by rule, and that 
rule must be religion. How many of those even who shall fall into 
profligacy, will be led to regret the days of happy innocence, when they 
lifted morning and evening their infantine hands to heaven in obedience 
to the lessons of their school, and thus knowing where the ways of 
peace are to be found, will retrace their steps to virtue! And how, will 
they bless you who have interested yourselves in instilling right prin- 
ciples into their minds! Those blessings will not be thrown away, they 
will be recorded in heaven; and you will find that, inasmuch as you 
have done it unto those little ones, you have done it unto your Lord, 
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But should there be one here insensible to the impressions of charity, 
let him consider that the security of his person, property, and family, 
will be jeopardized if he neglect to support our schools, None wants 
to be told that England is the workshop of the world, and that the 
natural relations of society, which are most favourable to virtue and a 
respect for property, have in a great measure been broken up by it. Of 
late years, too, a still greater alteration has taken place; an alteration 
fayourable to the increased production of articles of manufacture, but 
not so favourable to morality. Formerly our weavers worked in their 
own houses; the sweet affections of the domestic hearth were thus less 
liable to be blunted, and the secret ties of sympathy, that linked men 
to their wives and children, linked them, as the chain of duty always 
does, whichever way it runs, to their God. But the invention of what 
is called the spinning jenny has broken up these domestic establish- 
ments, this identilication of the operative’s labour and property with 
his own fireside, and compelled him, more Jike a slave than a freeman, 
into those houses of unhealthful atmosphere—the factories ; the toil and 
moil of which are too often compensated for by the evening debauch 
and the excitement of sin. Thus we frequently see the artisan move 
in the vicious circle of moral and physical degradation, one reflecting 
the other, till discontent usurps the place once occupied by ill-regulated 
pride, and he becomes the touch-paper of disorder and revolution ; and 
this too occurs among men necessarily congregated in immense bodies, 
and readily organized. This previous tendency besides is liable to be 
aggravated by want, inasmuch as the fluctuations of trade are great; 
for though the introduction of steam has wonderfully increased the 
manufacture of wrought goods, it is not so readily applicable to the 
increase of the necessaries of life: so that the great improvement after 
all is in favour of those who can enjoy luxuries, certainly not the 
working classes, whose chief gain by the change is that cotton robes 
have displaced the more homely, but not less comfortable, linsey dress 
of a simpler generation, We see the labouring classes from time to 
time steeped in poverty, though wives and children are all wasting their 
energies in the mill. Such contingencies cannot fail to throw oil on 
the inflammable predisposition we have noticed above, and calls loudly 
for an education being imparted to them on the basis of religion, be- 
fore they are carried into the busy hum of life, so little conducive to 
piety and good manners. 

The security of property, therefore, and the peace of society, are 
promoted by the National Schools, to say nothing now of the con- 
solation here, and the peace for hereafter, they hold out to those who 
we know will always be in the land, in spite of steam and _ political 
economy—I mean the poor. Neither will the state of the times 
allow us to delay in our efforts to secure this wise end: it calls 
loudly for our interference; for a degree of influence direct and 
indirect has been thrown into the hands of the lower orders, under 
circumstances inducing the ignorant to believe that the withholding it 
hitherto was injustice, which will try the toughness of our constitution. 
To. guide that power aright, we must provide its depositaries, with 
religious instruction, and train the young in moral habits and obedience 
to legitimate authority. We must rally them round the altar to secure. 
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them to the constitution and the throne. Let but religion and 
morality prevail, and no extension of the franchise need be feared—but 
then indeed there would be no outcry for it. The necessity for external 
restraint is inversely as the internal restraint, and the mischief is that the 
imposition of a check upon the madness of the people becomes difficult 
in proportion to the urgency which calls for it. What safety valve then 
do you mean to provide for the increased power you have lodged in the 
hands of the masses’? Will you ask them to coerce themselves? You 
have but one resource, the noblest and the most efficacious if properly 
applied—reform from within. Set up the empire of conscience and the fear 
of God—make your fellow-citizens Christians. This is the secret of a 
nation’s greatness, freedom, and security. You pant at the election for 
the return of a member, some thinking the freedom of the people 
depends on the success of one candidate, and others, that the security 
of the constitution is identified with that of his opponent. Alas! the 
freedom of the people, and the security of the state, alike depend on 
the people themselves, and the people depend on you for being what 
they should be. Seize on the rising generation while they are like 
wax, and susceptible of the impression which is given them, and seal 
them to the cause of virtue and religion. Whether you would befriend 
the people or save the country, we repeat, spare neither time nor money 
to bring up the rising generation in the nurture and admonition of the 
Lord. It is a duty you owe to humanity—you owe it to your God! 

And now, my brethren, before I quit this subject, I will solicit 
your attention, for a few short moments, while I touch on one topic 
more. The schools, whose cause I advocate this day, are in con- 
nexion with the Established Church, which, till lately, held the 
undisputed and undisturbed prerogative of directing the National 
education. We have just seen, however, another principle recognised 
by the depositaries of the supreme power—a principle which puts out 
of view the National Church, and transfers the management of the 
education of her children from her ministers, to a board of laymen, 
who may, or may not be in communion with her, that being an affair 
of perfect indifference. The alarm of those who are persuaded that 
the sanction of such a principle by the people of England, would be 
the heaviest visitation of an angered God that has yet befallen us, is 
not likely to be allayed by the display of the deep-rooted conviction of 
the propriety of the measure on the part of ministers—a conviction 
whieh has made them feel it their duty, though a ministry professing to 
hold the doctrine that the will of the majority should be the rule of the 
governor, to force a grant for the measure on a doubtful decision of 
only one branch of the legislature, in the face of the direct opposition 
of another, as well as of the majority of the nation at large; and 
regardless of the imposing spectacle of the hierarchy of the kingdom, 
humbly, but warmly expressing the fears of Protestant England at the 
foot of the throne. Even could such a scheme as that proposed furnish 
the rising generation with any thing like sound religious knowledge ; 
even if it could promise any better result than to sap the integrity of 
faith, by presenting religion under the ever varying aspect of its 
conflicting sects and numerous rules of faith; still it should not be 
thought a thing indifferent that the just claims of our National Church 
have been so superciliously disregarded. 
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It must not be supposed that, because dissent has an undoubted 
tight to be unmolested by the laws of the land, and in many instances 
commands and deserves our respect, it must not therefore be supposed 
that dissent is laudable, or a thing to be encouraged. It ought never 
to be forgotten, that the motto of Christianity is Unity and Catholicity, 
and that when charity is described by St. Paul as the cement of the 
church, he had no idea of the assembly of the faithful being held toge- 
ther but by one faith, one hope, one baptism, and one Holy Ghost. But 
few sublunary things are without their alloy, and dissent may be called 
the plague-spot of the Reformation. 

England, in some respects, was more happy than the rest of 
Europe, in possessing leaders of a moderated spirit, and thus escaped 
that desolating passion for destruction, which swept too many of the 
institutions of primitive Christianity from the Lutheran and Cal- 
vinistic churches of the continent, and left them without any stable 
principle for securing purity of faith or decency of form. There the 
abolition of episcopacy has been followed by a spirit which has at 
last hit upon the notable expedient of trarslating the oriental phrase- 
ology of Scripture into occidental prose, and of frittering down the 
mysteries of our holy religion into mere natural events, by the applica- 
tion of an audacious neology. And let us not flatter ourselves. that, 
if we indulge the unscriptural propensity to break up the unity of the 
church, the evil will end there; the design of the church of Christ is, 
to gather into one all the nations of the earth, and so far any division is 
a counteraction of its end. If our Church coerced mankind into its 
bosom by the terrors of an inquisition, the state might, perhaps, reason- 
ably interfere to rescue the young from her grasp; but when a tax is 
levied to wrest from her those who feel bound to her by conviction, 
gratitude, and hope, we are puzzled to discover the justice of such a 
measure, and, by consequence, as we are not statesmen, its policy. 

Let nothing tempt us, then, to lose sight of the principle of catholicity ; 
let the Church still claim the nation as its own, it is of the essence of 
Christianity, and the very shadow of the substance explains the enigma 
of the modern strides of the Church of Rome, with all its errors. It 
has puzzled the woxld to account for the conversion to the Romish 
faith, of such men as Stolberg and the Schlegels ; but their philosophic 
minds could not discover apostolic Christianity in the disunited varieties 
and independent laxities of the reformed churches of Germany. _ Dis- 
ciplined amongst the records of a severer antiquity, they looked round 
for an apostolical church,—an organized assembly of the faithful, whose 
operations were carried on by its sacraments, and whose members were 
united by a principle ‘of eatholicity. Under these circumstances, they 
were dazzled by the majestic appearance of the Church of Rome, 
bearing the symbol of unity in its subordination to one temporal head, 
and claiming, on every occasion, an exclusive title to the epithet of 
Catholic, which we, in our apathy, have unfortunately too long conceded 
to it. So essentialto the spirit of Christianity is practical as well as 
mystical union among the members of the visible church, and so much 
_to be lamented, whatever just right it may have to civil toleration, is the 
schism that disfigures and paralyzes Protestantism. Nor is the duty. of 
standing by the National Church less imposed on us by state considera- 
tions. Her history is the history of English liberties, from the tyranny 
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of John. to-that of the last of the Stuarts, and this, we fear,-is;the 
secret of the unaccountable rancour with which she has been assailed. 
We fancy that till she be broken up, it will be found our political,con- 
stitution will still have an axis around which to move, and. towards 
which the disjointed elements of peace and order, however shaken, will 
slowly, but certainly, gravitate. Indeed, in these days of change, what 
else but our holy religion and the Church, is left to be the shibboleth 
of the friends of constitutional liberty or national union? Shall. a 
principle of reform hold us together? let the few last years atswer. 
The principle of monarchy ? whence, then, the philosophical republic- 
anism of the day? Shall the national debt, the fear of bankruptcy ? 
O base and precarious safety! The magnet of the constitution, as long 
as our people continue to be of the moral and religious temperament 
which has hitherto stamped their character, will be the Church; through- 
out the history of your country (and the lessons of that history have 
not been falsified by the passing events of the day) you will find, that, 
when England has risen as one man for the glory and safety of the 
land, in defence of her external or domestic liberties, the crisis has 
always been some great question touching the National Church, I need 
only point to the reigns of John, Elizabeth, and James II., and I trust 
I may add, that of our present gracious queen, without exposing myself 
to the charge of treading on forbidden ground. The fact is, that as the 
mind can look back on past events, and pronounce a judgment on them 
less distorted by prejudice and predilection, so can it look forward to 
the future with a clearer vision than it contemplates the present. While 
a difference of situation or of interest will ever leave us divided on 
questions of forms of government, of the extent of civil liberty, or the 
respective importance of manufacturing and agricultural interests, yet 
when we come to look beyond the grave, either for ourselves or, our 
children, we are unanimous in our sentiment of a future and_ better 
state. In this hope, the rich and poor, the high and low, the friend and 
foe, the aristocrat and the plebeian, separated by a wide chasm here 
below, may all unite—this is common ground; and as long as we are 
lighted onwards to that hope by the same directing luminary, as long as 
the National Church shall command the respect and gratitude of the 
majority of the nation, as their spiritual mother, Englishmen will never 
want, however divided on other subjects, or however estranged by 
fortune or opinion from each other, a binding principle to counteract 
decay, and the exponent of our nationality will be, as it ever has been 
—Church and State. This is the anchor of the monarchy. Let us not 
weigh it now, for the political horizon is black with storms, A short 
time ago, and the nation seemed fired with generous loyalty to honour 
the coronation of their queen, God bless her! A queen’s true crown is 
the virtue of her people. If you reverence her, if you are touched 
with pity for her youth; if you pray her young mind may escape the 
contagion of a courtly atmosphere ; if you wish stability to her throne; 
crown her with a virtuous rising generation, who shall trace their ad- 
vantages to the church of their forefathers. Then the loud chorus of 
a nation’s loyalty shall scare the traitor from the throne, and the people's 
,Soundness purify the corruption of a court, and shed a halo of holy 
‘lustre round the crown. The empire of England's queen will once 
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more|;he. the bulwark of protestant liberty, and the pole-star. of tlie 
world, Then it will be no profanation to say, “ The voice of the people 
is the voice of God.” 
“ And that voice shall arise 
To scatter her enemies, 
And make them fall.” 
And now, my brethren, I leave this subject with God and your con- 


sciences, 





MISCELLANEOUS, 


THEOLOGICAL COLLEGE, OR SEMINARY, AT CHICHESTER, 


Aw important step has lately been taken to provide a course of 
theological instruction for candidates for holy orders, in the diocese of 
Chichester, which is not yet sufficiently known. It has been established 
under the direction ofthe Bishop, but is generally understood to owe 
its existence principally to the suggestions and exertions of the Dean of 
Chichester. It is attached to the cathedral, and is established in one 
of the residentiary houses. It is intended chiefly for candidates 
belonging to that diocese, but others will also be received. The ex- 
penses will be very moderate. It is placed under the superintendence 
of the Rev. Charles Marriott, M.A., of Oriel College, Oxford. 

The following account of this institution is extracted from a Charge 
lately delivered to the clergy of his peculiar jurisdiction, by the Dean 
of Chichester :— 

‘Neither perhaps shall I find a more convenient opportunity than 
the present for adverting to a point which it would be unpardonable to 
pass by in silence on the present occasion, as being one in which this 
diocese as yet stands single. In the course of education for one, and 
that the most important of all professions, the sacred ministry, it has 


‘long been a matter of observation and regret that when our universities 


have'done all that they profess, or, indeed, are able to do, by laying 
deep and strong the foundations of general instruction, and by im- 
parting a certain amount of knowledge in theology, there still was 
wanting a course of more directly professional instruction for the future 
ministers of the Church, and that the interval of time between their 
taking their degree and receiving holy orders, while it afforded a season 
peculiarly fitted for studies, and for exercises exclusively theological, 
was seldom spent in a manner the most advantageous or the most 
appropriate. It is to supply some remedy for this deficiency, that we 
have recently opened an institution, where young men, under these 
circumstances, may find, at an easy rate of expense, a quiet asylum 
and an able instructor, for the prosecution of their theological studies, 
with the advantage of episcopal superintendence, and further aided by 
such means and appliances as a cathedral, with its library, with its daily 
srevices, and, more than all, with its elevating and sanetifying associa- 
tions, can hardly fail to afford to the student in divinity, e present 


attempt can be considered only as an experiment made in a smaltway, 
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and in a temper of modesty and diffidence. 1 trust, however, that, 
with God’s blessing, it will continue and flourish, and, by its valuable 
effects, prove an incentive to other dioceses to pursue a like course, but 
on an ampler scale, and by more effective processes. 

“I trust, too, that I may be allowed here to remind you of another 
of our recent arrangements, not merely connected with the last-mentioned 
institution, but also calculated, I trust, to prove beneficial, especially 
to the clergy resident in this immediate neighbourhood: I allude’ to 
the greater facility now given for the use of the cathedral library. The 
difficulty of access to volumes rich in the learning and piety of former 
times has often been felt to be an obstacle to the improvement of clergy- 
men, whose local residence has placed them at a distance from the 
great national or academic libraries, and whose pecuniary means forbid 
them to purchase such works for themselves. With a view to this 
inconvenience, I hope that the arrangement now made by the dean and 
chapter will prove generally acceptable and useful, especially at a time 
like the present, when the reviving taste for the study of our elder and 
more solid theologians is deserving of all praise and all encouragement.” 


—=—— 


LONDON DIOCESAN BOARD OF EDUCATION. 


Ar a preliminary meeting, convened by the Bishop of London, his 
Lordship being in the chair, the following resolutions were proposed 
and carried :— 

I. That it is expedient to form a Board of Education for the diocese 
of London, under the presidency of the Bishop. 

II. That the board consist of the president, and a certain number 
of vice-presidents, and other members to be named by the president. 

III. That the following clergymen and laymen, having) signified 
their consent to the president, be members of the board. (Here: follow 
a long list of names of persons of much influence and standing im. the 
country. | 929° 

IV. That the board direct its attention to the following objects :-— 

1. To form a medium communication and mutual suggestions-between 
the clergy and other persons of the diocese interested in: the cause, of 
religious and general education, in accordance with the doctrines, and 
discipline of the Church of England. 

2. To collect and circulate information as to the state of. education 
in the diocese, and the obstacles which impede its progress or-efficiency. 

3. To take measures for the extension and improvementiof education 
in connexion with the Church of England throughout the diocese, 

4. To bring into union with itself as many as possible of the schools 
existing in the diocese, on the terms adopted by the National Society, 

5. To establish an effectual system of inspection and: periodical 
examination of the schools in union with the board, with the coneur- 
fens? of the managers of such schools, and under the sanction ofthe 
ishop. in 

NB. With regard to the objects of the board, a peculiarity,iajtebe 
observed, which distinguishes the diocese of London from the: other 
dioceses of the kingdom. “Fwo among the principal objects af, the 
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ather diocesan boards, are :—lIst. To institute schools for the training 
of masters; 2d. To establish, or take into union, middle or commer- 
cial schools. But, in London, the former of these objects is about to 
be accomplished by the immediate establishment of a training institution 
under the superintendence of the National Society; and the latter has 
been already in some measure accomplished by the Metropolitan Com- 
mercial Schools Institution, which has a central school in Rose-street, 
Soho, and local schools in union. It is probable, however, that one or 
both of these objects will hereafter be brought under the attention of the 
Diocesan Board, which will put itself in immediate communication with 
the Committee of the Metropolitan Commercial Schools Institution. 

VY. That, in furtherance of its designs, it is desirable for the board 
—1. To promote the formation of local or district boards in different 
parts of the diocese, which shall be in connexion and communication 
with the General Diocesan Board. 2. To enter into union with the 
National Society, and transmit a periodical report of the inquiries and 
transactions of the board, so far as relates to the education of the poor; 
as also to invite the cooperation of other societies or institutions for 
education, established in the diocese on the principles of the Church 
of England. 

The Rev. Dr. SHort rose to move the first resolution, which was 
to the effect, “That this Report be adopted, and that a Board of 
Education for the diocese of London be now formed in accordance with 
its recommendations.” He considered that the establishment of the 
proposed board would tend to the diffusion of a universal benefit. 

Lord Rapstock seconded the resolution, which, having been put 
from the chair, was unanimously carried. 

Mr. Pownatt then came forward to move a resolution to the effect, 
‘* That subscriptions be entered into to meet the expenses necessary to 
the carrying out the several propositions set forth in the Report.” On 
the part of the laymen, he was prepared to say, that that body would 
be ready to respond to the call of the clergy for support. 

The resolution having been briefly seconded, was agreed to. 

The Rev, J. Lonspave moved, “ That Sir W. Farquhar be appointed 
treasurer, and that the Rev, J. S. Boone be appointed secretary to the 
board.” 

Mr. J. H. Marxzianp seconded the resolution, which was carried. 

Major Woop then, in an eulogistic speech, moved, ‘‘ That the cordial 
thanks of the meeting be given to the Right Rev. Prelate in the chair, 
for this fresh instance of the unwearied interest he entertained, and the 
exertions he had made for the welfare of his diocese, and the cause of 
religious education,” 

Mr. AckLanp seconded the proposition. 

The resolution was carried with loud cries of * hear, hear.” 

The Cuairman returned thanks. 

A subscription was then commenced, and the meeting separated. 


—@— 
CHURCH SOCIETIES. 


Mr. Epiror,—The last published Report of the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, is lying before me. It 
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any faithful son of the Church of England, without exciting in 
mind an earnest desire to cooperate with an institution so wise, 
prudent, so zealous, and above all, so rightly constituted as that Society 
is. It is satisfactory to hear that forty-five new committees have been 
formed within the last year, and that the “receipts up to the end of 
1838, show a material increase upon those of the preceding year.” TI 
trust that the time has at length arrived for the establishment of com- 
mittees to an extent commensurate with the length and breadth of the 
land, and that the effect of their institution will be, the securing to the 
Society, as the sole accredited missionary agent of the Church, the 
affections, prayers, and offerings of every right-minded individual 
among her children. I rejoice to observe that a beginning has been 
made to interest the inhabitants of the metropolis in the sacred cause, 
and I confidently trust that the incipient efforts which have been made 
in the parishes of Fulham, Hackney, and Bloomsbury, are but an 
earnest of what is yet, by God’s blessing, to be effected. With this 
hope we are reconciled to the statement, that the whole diocese of 
London produced to the Society last year, only 558/. 16s. 9d. It is 
scarcely too much to say, that the populous and wealthy parish of 
St. George, Hanover Square, ought yearly to contribute a larger sum 
than this. In the metropolis, properly so called, there are, it is 
lamentable to observe, only two committees—those of Bishopsgate and 
Bloomsbury ; the latter being only of this year’s formation. But why, 
Mr. Editor, should there not be a committee established in every 
parish? Why, in the city, where the parishes are very small and lie 
contiguous, should there not be a committee for each ward, com- 
prising an union of parishes? Why should not the sacred objects 
of the Society, and its exceedingly strong’ claims upon christian 
sympathy, be set forth from the pulpit of each church every returning 
Epiphany? I would direct particular attention to the suggestions given 
by the Society for the promotion of parochial associations, and ‘would 
entreat churchmen generally, and those of the metropolis especially, to 
exert themselves in the way pointed out, and to further the’ Society’s 
interests by every discreet mean in their power. It is obviously 
better to have parochial committees than decanal and archidiaconal; 
for in the former case, no well-disposed individual is likely to be over- 
looked, (and no consistent churchman would wish to be,) whereas, in 
the latter, only a comparative few are taken in, and those chiefly 
clergymen. I would instance the associations for Lewes deanery, and 
for the dioceses of Carlisle and Ely, as being much too large. If those 
committees were divided into as many associations as there are parishes 
within the respective districts, and each association had its own secre- 
tary and treasurer, the result, I am persuaded, would be tenfold more 
beneficial to the Society’s interest than that at present shown. If 
people were encouraged by their own pastor to join the Society, and 
were invited to cooperate with him and their immediate neighbours, 
they would, I am sure, be far more ready to exert themselves in their 
different degrees, than they are now that associations are miles in cir- 
cumference, and local stimulation is wanted. 

I venture to offer the above remarks to the attentive consideration 


is 4 highly interesting document, and cannot, I think, be perused by 
his 
so 
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of every churchman who reads them. We are all, ‘clergy and.daity, 
deeply interested in the matter; but if not for our own sakes, yet 
sirely for the sake of our brethren, for the sake of the Church of 
Pa per and of “the truth,” we are bound upon principle to support 

strengthen the Society, and to seek by its means the realization 
of ‘our’ daily prayer, that God’s name may be hallowed, his kingdom 
come, and his will be done in earth as it is in heaven. 

Yours, Mr. Editor, faithfully, 
© July 5, 1839. X. 
c leapt 


BAPTISMAL REGENERATION. 
_ TO THE EDITOR OF THE CHRISTIAN REMEMBRANCER. 


Sir,—Having stated my views on adult baptism, in the June number 
of your valuable magazine, will you permit me to say a few words on 
infant baptism? First, it may be observed, that in one sense no infants 
can be worthy receivers of this holy sacrament, for they can exercise 
neither faith nor repentance ; whereas in another sense they must be al/ 
alike worthy partakers, inasmuch as they are all equally clear of actual 
transgression, and as far as regards the first mentioned qualifications, 
their sponsors are accepted in their stead till they shall be of age to 
ratify the original covenant made in their names. We may therefore 
fairly assume that all infants are worthy partakers, because they are all 
as much so as their condition admits of; and the following great 
benefits I conceive.result to them from its administration. . First, they 
have a full assurance of salvation in case of death in infancy, for their 
original sin is through Christ’s atonement remitted, and this remittance 
is assured and ratified to them in this holy sacrament, although it 
must be observed, that though remitted, it is never entirely effaced in 
this life, for ‘‘ the infection of nature doth remain, yea, in them that 
are regenerate,” as our article says, and as actual matter of fact ex- 
perience too surely proves, Infants are regenerated also in baptism, 
and considered, as it were, new creatures by their figurative new birth 
from the wicked world into the Ho Church, and by having the seed 
and earnest of future effective sanctification implanted in their hearts, 
although I think at the same | time if must be admitted that there may 
be a difference of opinion among the’ ‘most wise, pious, and learned 
men, regarding the precise nature, quality, and extent of this seed 
implanted in the heart of infants at baptism, because it presents nothing 
tangible to our apprehension, until it becomes more fully developed in 
after life by that effectual sanctification and conversion of the heart, 
soul, and affections to the love and service of God, which infants it 
should seem, are by their very state incapable of. 

These then, are, I think, the benefits conferred by infant baptism :— 
Regeneration, or the figurative new birth into the Church, with the 
seed of future sanctification implanted in the heart, original sin re- 
mitted, and salvation assured in case of death. I trust, therefore, 
Mr. Editor, you will not think that I hold low ideas regarding baptism. 
Lmeed scarcely make any remark on the letter of your correspondent, 
F. W. who grants all that I desire, by allowing that in! the case of 
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unworthy wicked adults, the outward sign is not. inseparable from the 
inward grace nay, he goes even further than I am disposed to do,; for 
I think; that let an adult be ever so unworthy and devoid of faith, he 
yet derives one benefit from the reception of ‘baptism-——I mean incorpoy 
ration into the visible chureh, so that if afterwards-he should by Gad’s 
grace amend his life, he has no need of a fresh baptism; he bas already 
been baptized with water, he is now, when reformed, baptized with the 
Holy Spirit. It certainly seems to me, Mr. Editor, that such a person 
ought not to be re-baptized ; is not this your opinion ?, I should be glad 
to hear the sentiments of yourself or of any pious and learned divine on 
this point. 
I am, Sir, your faithful servant, 

Puenix. 


P.S. Your correspondent does not notice what I said regarding 
Acts x, 47, < 


—~>— 


POEMS BY JOHN CHARLES EARLE. 
(St. Edmund's Hall, Oxon.) 


No. VI. Tasor. 


* And, behold, there talked with him two men, which were Moses and Elias: who 


appeared in glory, and spake of his decease, which he should accomplish at Jeru+ 
salem,” —Luke ix. 30, 31. d 


Tuey talk not of the conquering song 
By Egypt's waters sung, 

From timbrelled maid and choral throng 
On ravished breezes flung; 

They talk not of that pillar bright, 

The dawn of eve, the sun of might, 
Nor echoing praise that rung 

Some Pisgah of the skies, when first 

The Canaan true on Moses burst. _ 


They talk not of the Cherith brook, 
By heavenly fountains fed, 

Where, finding more than he forsook, 
The bird-nursed prophet fled ; 

They talk not of the car of fire, 

With coursers panting to aspire, 
In which to heaven he sped, 

Like victor to his home returned, 

His glory, crown, and triumph earned. 


i 1 





* No. Vi The Ground Ivy,’’ in our number for May, was published anoniymonly. 
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They talk not of the plausive strain, 
And melting music’s thrill, 

Sustained o’er every dulcet plain, 
And undulating hill ; 

They talk not of the glad surprise 

With which they tread the sapphire skies, 
And find new wonders still, 

And feel when ages’ course has run, 

Their life of science but begun. 





They talk not of the deep delight 
On Jesu’s throne to gaze, 

And bask their souls, that shine so bright, 
In Love’s unclouded blaze, 

Nor glassy sea, nor shelly shores, 

Where sailing saint his shallop moors, 
And thoughtfully delays, 

Inscribing on the golden sand 

Some praise of that enchanted land. 





They talk not of the promised hour, 
When, throned on Zion’s hill, 
The Lord shall in his pomp and power 
The present type fulfil,* 
When risen saints shall leave the skies, 
Or deathless, like Elijah, rise, 
And circles round Him fill, 
And bear Him to his blood-bought throne,— 
They talk of Jesu’s cross alone. 





Adored Spirit, when, sublime, 

And passive in thy guiding hand, 
The holy hill of prayer I climb, 

And glimpse my more than native land, 
Although on Tabor’s mount I see 
My Lord, transfigured, gloriously 

Before his ancients stand, 
Soon, turning from the dazzling throne, 
We talk of Jesu’s cross alone. 


I often think when I am far 
Away,—a child of light,— 

And speed my wings from star to star, 
In rapture’sboundless flight, 





* Our Lord’s transfiguration on the Mount was atype of his second Advent. 
2 Pet. i. 16—18. 

Moses may be considered as representing those members of the church who 
‘* sleep in Jesus,’ and whom “ God will bring with him ;” Elias, those who shall be 
‘* alive and remain unto the coming of the Lord,’”’ and “ shall be caught up together 
with them in the clouds, to meet the Lord in the air.” 1 Thessv iv. 
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A being who can never see 
How high his destinies may be,— 
I shall, with keen delight, 
With men of each bright orb converse, 
And hear them all its praise rehearse. 


It may be that their deathless soul 
Has other modes of thought than mine ; 
It may be all the stars that roll 
With some peculiar glories shine ; 
And yet if Reason, Law, and Love, 
Are found, in every realin above, 
Supreme, alike divine, 
We sure may find congenial theme 
However far distinct we seem. 


And yet, perchance, their thoughts may turn 
From every theme beside, 

And more about the cross would learn, 
The cross where Jesus died : 

And, if immortals shed a tear, 

Some heart-wept grief-drops may appear, 
While, sitting side by side, 

On sunny sward, or golden throne, 

We talk of Jesu’s cross alone. 


When we have passed the gloomy flood, 
And gained the quiet shore, 

Our vesture washed in Jesu’s blood, 
And dyed in martyr’s gore ; 

When parted friends again are met, 

Again in social circles set, 
To separate no more ; 

No other theme our lips shail own, 

But talk of Jesu’s cross alone. 


When age on age has passed away, 
Like flash of insect’s wing, 
New glories, each celestial day, 
Around the cross shall cling ; 
And saints shail fill their urn-like souls 
With water of delight, that rolls 
From that perennial spring ; 
Nor other theme their harps shall own, 
But sing of Jesu’s cross alone. 


NO. IX. 
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No. VII. Tues. 


Fonp Alchemy’s delusive dream 
Transmuted all to gold ; 

When Midas stirred Pactolus’ stream, 
With costly sands it rolled. 


Thus, Saviour, would my spirit turn 
Things earthly to divine ; 

In every sight at.d sound discern 
Some type of Thee, or thine. 


The mountain heights, the valley’s depths, 
The shore, the bounding sea ; 

All are but nature’s golden steps, 
By which I mount to Thee! 


I wander ‘neath the moon’s soft ray, 
When stars, to fancy’s eye, 

Seem lamps to light an angel’s way, 
Returning to the sky. 


Then while alert from star to star 
On wings of thought I glide ; 

I think how bright thy glories are, 
How dark is all beside! 


The world is wrapt in guilt and woe, 
The shadows will not flee, 

Till darkness learns like light to glow, 
Thou morning star, from Thee. 


When evening spreads her sable pall, 
The trees in dark relief, 

Which stand like mourners mute, in all 
The majesty. of grief : 


The weeping birch, the poplar’s spire, 
The pyramid of pines ; 

The oak, a forest’s hoary sire, 
The laden trellised vines ; 


The beech, umbrageous, branching wide, 
All lead me to the tree— 

The sacred tree where Thou hast died, 
And leave me there with Thee. 


I cull the flowers of sweetest scent, 
And summer's richest dye ; 

A boon for one more lovely meant, 
And in a garland tie. 
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And then I think how all below, 
Around me, and above,— 

All that an angel’s ken may know, 
Of beauty, power, and love,— 


All worlds that roll so bright and fleet, 
Beyond where angels flee, 

Are but a garland at thy feet, 
And hardly worthy Thee. 


{ see a bright bird tower on high, 
And leave the world behind ; 
And glitter as she cleaves the sky, 

Or rests upon the wind : 


And then I would my soul had wings, 
To mount and flee away, 

And leave all sublunary things, 
And quite forget her clay :— 


Forget the world’s tumultuous strife, 
To heaven her own home flee ; 
And nestle in the tree of life, 
And ever sing to Thee. 


Saint Veronica found, they say,* 
Thine image on her veil ; 

Which wiped the sweat and dust away, 
From all thy features pale : 


In nature’s scenes my soul would trace 
No image, Lord, but thine ; 

Behold the glories of thy face, 
And ponder every line. 


In fields below, in skies above, 
My tranquil heart would see 

Thy form of light, thy looks of love, 
And all things full-of Thee. 


—~<+— 


TRACTS FOR THE TIMES. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE CHRISTIAN REMEMBRANCER, 


S1r,—Permit me to call your attention to a very unfair artifice used 
by those who violently oppose, not only the Tracts for the Times, but 
all the Clergy who, in the present day, endeavour to uphold the rubrics 





¢ When our Lord was on his way to Mount Calvary, St. Veronica, according to a 
Romish legend, lent him her veil or kerchief, in order that he might wipe the 
dust and sweat away from his sacred face; the veil being returned, the astonished 
saint discovered that it contained a perfect image of her Saviour’s countenance. 
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and other decencies of that outward “ beauty of holiness,” whieh has all 
along been enjoined by the Anglican Church upon her children. Were 
this unfair artifice merely resorted to by the ignorant and violent, it 
would be better left unnoticed; but it is impossible to read the numerous 
writings issuing from the press, and levelled against, not merely the 
above publications, but against a large body of Churchmen who have 
no further connexion with them than having always hitherto occupied 
some of the same grounds of ecclesiastical polity and doctrine, without 
finding that the prejudice alluded to is held in very numerous cases 
where it could hardly have been looked for! I have seen, with great 
pain, a dignitary of the Church (the only one, I believe, who has spoken 
out against “* The Tracts for the Times”), suffering himself to fall into 
this error;* and, as I feel certain that error is in this, and numerous 
similar instances, honestly believed, I do hope you will let some remon- 
strance go forth, which may induce the question, whether the main- 
tenance of such an opinion be not inconsistent with christian charity 
and candour ? 

The practice (artifice I will not call it,) to which I allude, is that of 
assuming, not merely the insincerity of those whom they oppose, but 
actually accusing them as having no regard to any higher objects, than 
the external observances of rituals and rubrics. Thus the dignitary 
above alluded to congratulates those whom he addresses, on having 
more important things to attend to, than such matters as are treated of 
in the Tracts. Now surely, Sir, this is as shallow a view of the subject 
as itis uncharitable. The English Church has all along enforced, with 
considerable rigour and perseverance, the use of the surplice, and certain 
other observances of a purely external kind. Are we then to say, that 
the Church of England has had no regard to the more important things 
of inward piety, of faith and duty? When Cranmer sent Hooper, then 
bishop elect, to the Tower, because he refused to wear the episcopal 
habity are we to conclude that Cranmer, then in the very crisis of re- 
forming the Church, had no regard to any more important matters ? 
And who really was in the greatest fault—the bishop elect, who would 
hazard the peace of the Chureh on the mere ground of the colour of a 
vestment, (for it appears his objection was to wearing a red chimere, but 
that he had not the same objection to a black one), or the primate who 
was determined to uphold the great principles of conformity and obe- 
dience to lawful authority? What, Mr. Editor, would be thought of 
the charity of a high-churchman, who should assert that the male 
Quakers had no regard to any thing more spiritual than the colour and 
cut of their coats; or that the female Wesleyans placed all their religion 
in the’ plainness and simplicity of their gowns, and ill-shaped bonnets ? 
Truly has the whole controversy on these matters shown, from the days 
of Puritanism downwards, that there may be a superstition in avoiding 
superstition, as well as in the opposite extreme ; and that there may be 
no little want of candour and uncharitableness towards those of “ his own 
household,” if a man be over anxious about the prejudices, feelings, and 
opinions of them that are of the contrary part! Let it be remembered, 


* See a late Charge, by the Bishop of Chester, 
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that they who refused the surplice, at length rejected a visible ministry ; 
they who would not kneel at communion, at length denied the sacra- 
ments ; and they who would not bow the knee at the name of Jesus, 
ended in Socinianism! Surely, then, there is something even in forms ! 


Moarne- 
ns sanditemte 


ANALYSIS OF THE MASS. 
LETTER IV. 


Mr. Epitor,—From generals let us now descend to particulars, and 
briefly examine the several Prayers and Rubries of which the Mass is 
composed. We shall thus practically exemplify the judicious modera- 
tion of our reformers; for although the novelties of Popery have no 
place in our Communion Office, scarcely any thing has been rejected 
which the most ardent lover of antiquity would have desired to retain. 

In this and the following letter, I shall consider the Mass in its most 
natural division — the ordinary and the canon,—and the historical 
details will be chiefly derived from a respectable Roman Catholic 
author, who is beyond the reach of suspicion, viz. Scram’s ‘‘ Jnstitutiones 
Theologice,” Venetiis, 1794. Tom. iii. § 1044—1048. pp. 320, &c. 

In the following Analysis, V. signifies the versicle read by the 
priest, and R. the response delivered by the acolyth in behalf of 
the people. 

ORDINARY OF THE MASS, 


q The Priest, entering with the Acolyth, takes the sign of the Cross, 
saying, 
In the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. 
Then follows the 43d Psalm, (numbered.in the Vulgate 42.) This 
was introduced as early as the seventh century. | Seram 
V. In the name of the Lord is our help. 
R. Who hath made heaven and earth. 
q The Priest says the Confiteor, and afterwards the Acolyth for the 
People. ust 
He confesses his sins to God, the Blessed Virgin, the Apostles, &c., 
and entreats the Blessed Virgin and all the saints to pray for him; 
but no mention is made of the GREAT INTERCESSOR. This form of 
confession is not found in any of the ancient Liturgies, according to 
Stillingfleet, (in his “ Origines Britannice,”) a fact which my own 
observation enables me to confirm. 
R. May Almighty God have mercy upon you, may he forgive you 
your sins, and finally bring you to everlasting life. 
q The Priest adds, 


May the Almighty and merciful Lord grant us the indulgence, abso- 
lution, and remission of our sins. Amen. 

Psalm Ixxxv. (Vulg. 1xxxiv.) verses 4, 5, 6, 7. 

V. O Lord, hear our prayer. 
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R. And let our cry come unto thee. 
V. The Lord be with you. 
AR. And with thy spirit. 
q The Priest ascends the Altar, and says, “‘ Let us pray.’ 
A beautiful prayer for purity of heart— 4ufer a nobis,” &c. 
A prayer for pardon, through the merits of the saints, whose relics 
are deposited in the altar—‘‘ Oramus te Domine,” &c. 


q. The Priest, making the sign of the Cross, reads the Introit of the 
Day. 

N,B,. The Jniroit consists of a versicle, the beginning of some psalm, 
aud the Gloria Patri. It was introduced by Gregory the Great, 
(circa a.v. 590. Seram.) 

Then-—‘ Kyrie Eleison, Christe Eleison, Kyrie Eleison,” (nine times.) 

Thea “ Glory be to God on high,” as in our Liturgy—* Gloria in 
Excelsis Deo,” &c. The latter part of this hymn is ascribed to Pope 
‘Telesphorus, (a.p. 139. Seram.) 


q The Priest turning to the People, says, 


V. The Lord be with you. 

R, And with thy spirit. 

Collect of the day, instituted by Pope Gelasius, (a-p. 401. Scram.) 

Epistle of the day, read at the south corner of the altar, 

Gradual of the day, so called because it was sung while the deacon 
ascended the steps of the pulpit to read the Gospel. It was instituted 
by Pope Celestine, or Gregory the Great, and consists of some appro- 
priate verse out of the Bible. 

Then follow the Alleluia, the Tract, and Sequence of the day; the 
Tract being merely a response, and the Sequence a sort of hymn. 


q The Priest goes to the middle of the Altar. 
He prays that as the Lord once purified the lips of Isaiah with a coal 
of fire, so He would vouchsafe to purify his heart and lips, that he may 


worthily proclaim the Gospel.—‘ Munda Cor meum,” &c. 
Another prayer, or blessing, to the same effect Dominus sit 


in corde,” &¢.. _ 
V.. The Lord be with you. 
R.. And with thy spirit. 
V..The holy Gospel. is written, &c. 
R. Glory. be to thee, O Lord. 
q The Priest reads the Gospel at the North side of the Altar. 
R. Praise be to thee, O Christ. 


¥. The Priest kissing the Gospel, says, 
Per Evangelica dicta, deleantur nostra delicta. 
Then he reads the Nicene Creed at the middle of the altar. 
q He turns to the People, saying, “ The Lord be with you.” 


Then follows the Offertory of the day, consisting of a verse ,or two 


from the Bible. 
Then he reads the General Offertory, in which he entreats God to 
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accept this pure victim for the remission of his sins, and for all faithful 
Christians alive or dead.—* Offerimus tibi,” &e. 

N.B. He is here speaking not of the Host, but of the Unconsecrated 
elements. 


4] He puts Wine and Water into the Chalice. 


A prayer to God, that through this mystery of wine and water we 
may be made partakers of Christ's divinity.—"* Deus qui humane,” &c. 


| He offers the Chalice in the middle of the Altar, saying, * Offerimus' 
tibi,” &c. 

Then follows the Jnvocation—‘* O come, thou Sanctifier Almighty, 
and Everlasting God, and bless this sacrifice,” &c.—‘ Veni sancti- 
ficator,” &c. 

N.B,. These four prayers (the Offertories and Invocation) are so 
modern, that, as Scram says— Non nisi a 500 annis in Ecclesia Romand 
dicuntur.” 


q The Priest washes his hands at the corner of the Altar. 


During the Lavabo, he repeats Psalm xxvi. verses 6, &c. 
N.B. The Zavabo is not to be found in the Cursus Scotorum, the old 
Gallican, or any other ancient Liturgy with which I am acquainted. 


qi The Priest bows towards the middle of the Altar. 


Receive, O Holy Trinity, this oblation which we offer to thee in 
remembrance of the Passion, Resurrection, and Ascension of Jesus 
Christ our Lord, and in honour of the Blessed Virgin Mary, St. John 
the Baptist, &c.—* Suscipe Sancta Trinitas,” &c. 

N.B, This prayer is not above 560 years old. Scram. 


| The Priest kisses the Altar, and then turns to the People. 


He exhorts them to pray that the Sacrifice may be accepted. 

R. May God receive the Sacrifice from thy hands, to t e praise and 
glory of his name, and our benefit. 

Then the priest say$ the Secretum of the day, so called from ‘the low 
tone of voice in which it is read. It is a prayer which connects’ the 
sacrifice of the Mass with that particular Sunday or Festival. |. 

Many of these Secreta must have been written before the introduction 
of Transubstantiation, inasmuch as it would have been blasphemy to 
pray that God would accept the real sacrifice of his Son, for the sake 
and through the merits of his saints. This observation applies more 
especially to the Missal, as it was before the Council of Trent, » 

The Preface of the day, with the addition—“ Therefore with, angels 
and archangels, and with all the company of heaven,” &c. The pre- 
faces are of the same nature as those in our Liturgy, but much more 
numerous. 

{ The Priest raising his voice, says, “ World without end.” 

R. Amen. 

V. The Lord be with you. 

R. And with thy spirit. 

V. Lift up your hearts. 
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R. We lift them up unto the Lord. 

V. Let us give thanks to our Lord God. 

R. It is worthy and just. 

“It is truly worthy, and just, meet, and salutary, that we should at 
all times and every where, render thanks unto thee, O Lord, Holy 
Father,” &c. as in our Liturgy. 


Having thus conducted your readers through the Ordinary of the 
Mass, I shall now take my leave for the present, reserving the 
“* Canon” as the subject of the next letter. As it is, more than twelve 
closely printed pages have been condensed, and 


“ The force of pressure can no farther go.”’ 


I have the honour to be your obedient servant, 
Ricuarp Hart. 


an cael 


THE ATONEMENT. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE CHRISTIAN REMEMBRANCER. 


Rev. Sir,—Will you permit me to correct a very serious mistake 
into which your correspondent Phceenix has fallen, with reference to 
** the twenty-ninth page of the seventy-third of the Tracts for the 
Times.” He observes, that ‘‘in the heading of that page, it is expressly 
denied that the Atonement is a satisfaction to God’s justice.” Any one 
who will take the trouble to refer to the page and heading above 
specified, will merely find the statement that “‘ the Atonement [is] not 
an exhibition of God's justice :” and if he will examine the page over 
which that statement is placed, he will discover that the excellent 
Tract-writer does not for one moment deny that the Atonement was a 
satisfaction, but simply the doctrine of those who profess to see now 
the death of our Redeemer satisfied the justic@of the Almighty ; and 
who, because they fancy they see, do therefore believe. ‘ What the 
writer says,” to quote the language of a very distinguished divine on 
the matter in question, “ is so manifestly directed against those who 
speak as if they understood the whole mystery of man’s redemption, 
and bring—not one of its ends—but its end (!) as they say, to the level 
of every-day common sense, and talk familiarly of the counsels of God 
therein, as if it was a matter which lay on the very surface of things,” 
that I cannot acquit your correspondent of very culpable prejudice or 
carelessness. I am, Rev. Sir, yours, &c, 


St. Peter's, Walworth, Surrey. J. F. R. 
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LAW REPORT. 


No. LXIX.—AN ACT TO RENDER CERTAIN MARRIAGES VALID, 


AND TO ALTER THE 
VOIDABLE MARRIAGES, 


LAW 


Wuerras. marriages between per- 
sons within, the prohibited degrees are 
voidable only by Sentence of the ec- 
clesiastical court pronounced during 
the lifetime of both the parties thereto, 
and it is unreasonable that the state 
and condition of the children of mar- 
riages between persons within the pro- 
hibited, degrees of affinity should 
remain unsettled during so long a 
period, and it is fitting that all mar- 
riages which may hereafter be cele- 
brated between persons within the 
prohibited degrees of consanguinity or 
affinity should be ipso facto void, and 
not merely voidable. Be it therefore 
enacted by the King’s most excellent 
Majesty, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Lords spiritual and 
temporal, and Commons, in this present 
Parliament assembled, and by the 
authority of the same, that all mar- 
ringes which shall have been celebrated 
before the passing of this Act between 
persons being within the prohibited 
degrees of attinity shall not hereafter 


VITH RESPECT TO CERTAIN 


be annulled for that cause by any 
sentence of the ecclesiastic£l court, 
unless pronounced in a suit which 
shall be depending at the time of the 
passing of this Act; Provided that 
nothing hereinbefore enacted shall 
affect marriages between persons heing 
within the prohibited degrees of con- 
sanguinity. 

II. And be it further enacted, That 
all marriages which shall hereafter be 
celebrated between persons within the 
prohibited degrees of Consanguinity or 
affinity shall be absolutely null and 
void to all intents and purposes what- 
soever. 

III. Provided always, and be it 
further enacted, That nothing in this 
Act shall be construed to extend to 
that part of the United Kingdom 
ealled Scotland. 

1V. And be it enacted, That this 
Act may be altered or repealed by any 
Act or Acts to be passed in this present 
session of Parliament. 


ote 
CHURCH DISCIPLIVE BILL, 


We request particular attention to the noble Protests of the Bishop 
of Exeter, and also tv the amendments which his Lordship proposes 
to introduce, in order that before the next session of Parliament the 


Clergy may study the subject. 
First Protest of the Bishop of Exeter. 


That the House do now resolve itself 
into a Committee upon the Church 
Discipline Bill.—June 4, 1839. 


Dissentient-—1. Because though the 
ecclesiastical judges derive their power 
in foro exteriori, even in spiritual mat- 
ters, from the state, their authority is 
independent of, and pre-existent to, 
the sanction of the temporal law, which 
merely adds temporal consequences to 
the ainhanall censures, the inflic- 
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tion of which is part of the power of 
the keys, vested in the Church by its 
Divine Founder, and exercised by it 
in the earliest ages, It follows, that 
the state, though it may refuse tovadd 
a civil sanction to the exercise of the 
spiritual authority, cannot either grant 
that authority which does not spring 
from any human source, or take it 
away from any one, in whom the 
divine constitution of the Church has 
vested it. Consequently, this bill pro- 
hibiting in every diocese the exercise 
4D 
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of all spiritual jurisdiction, so far as 
any spiritual censure on a criminous 
clergyman is concerned, except that of 
the Court of Arches, doth exceed the 
power of human law, inasmuch as it 
affects to deprive bishops of that essen- 
tial authority and inherent right which 
appertain to their sacred office by the 
Word of God; and which they, at 
their consecration, have promised and 
vowed that they, by the help of God, 
will faithfully and duly exercise by 
correcting and punishing such as be 
criminous within their respective dio- 
ceses. 

This fundamental objection to the 
bill, is not removed by m8 26th clause, 
which professes to “ save any autho- 
rity over the clergy which bishops 
may now, according to law, exercise 
personally and without judicial pro- 
cess ;” for judicial process is essential 
to the due exercise of episcopal autho- 
rity, which, without it, ceases to be 
judicial, and must become either arbi- 
trary or utterly ineffective. It is pre- 
scribed by the apostle. It was used 
and practised in the Church for 300 
years before Christianity became the 
religion of any state, or its laws and 
discipline were enforced by any human 
government. Its necessity is recog- 
nised and asserted by all the soundest 
and ablest divines of the Reformed 
Church of England, who have written 
on the nature of the visible Church, 
by Bishops Jewell, Bilson, Hall, Bram- 
hall, Stillingfleet, Jeremy Taylor, 
Beveridge, by Hooker, Field, Ham- 
mond, and many other luminaries of 
that age in which theological learning 
in England was most diligently and 
most successfully cultivated, not to 
mention other authorities of the last 
and the present centuries. 

2. Because, to prohibit judicial pro- 
cess, even in the domestic forum of 
the bishop, and thereby, as was ad- 
mitted in debate, to extinguish all 
episcopal jurisdietion, on the plea that 
the Chureh is now sdahsoted by the 
State, is to confound things essentially 
distinct ; it is in effect, however laud- 
ably intended, to betray the Church, 
and to mislead the State. On the one 
hand, it ferbids the exercise of the 
most sacred rights and duties of those 
to whom they are committed by the 


word of God (being thus an act of 
direct persecution), and professes to 
transfer them to another, whom no 
human law can empower to exercise 
them in some of the highest particu- 
lars enumerated in the bill. Such are 
excommunication, deposition, and de- 
gradation, judgments which cannot be 
pronounced by any but those to whom 
the Divine Head of the Chureh hath 
committed the keys of his kingdom, 
and the power to bind and to loose. 
On the other hand, while the bill 
thus seeks to arm a layman, by autho- 
rity of parliament, with that spiritual 
sword, which not the highest lay 
potentate on earth ean wield, it hides 
1m the sovereign, and from the 
great council of the nation, that solemn 
duty which “ He by whom kings reign, 
and princes decree justice,” hath in- 
separably annexed to christian ma- 
gistracy, the duty of upholding and 
enforcing the essential discipline of his 
Church—a duty which this state, so 
long as it acknowledges our own apo- 
stolic branch of that Church, can only 
discharge by sustaining and strengthen- 
ing, in all things necessary, the govern- 
ment by bishops, a duty which the sove- 
reigns of this realm have ever hitherto 
religiously observed, and which the 
legislature hath repeatedly recognised 
in its most solemn acts, especially in 
that great statute of 24 Henry VIII. 
¢e. 12, which most eloquently yet most 
accurately sets forth the constitution of 
this imperial realm, “ governed by one 
supreme head, under whom a body 
politic, compact of all sorts and de- 
grees of people, divided in terms and 
by name of spiritualty and temporalty, 
are bound to bear, next to God, a na- 
tural and humble obedience.”” “That 
part of the said body politic called the 
spiritualty, having always been thought, 
and being also, at this boat found suf- 
ficient and meet of itself, without the 
intermeddling of any exterior person 
or persons to administer all such offices 
and duties as to their rooms spiritual 
doth appertain.”” And again, in those 
more modern statutes, which are, as it 
were, the landmarks of the constitu- 
tion, the Ist William and Mary c. 6, 
passed by Mr. Somers, and the other 
enlightened a of that day, and 
embodying the contract between the 
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sovereign and the people in the coro- 
nation oath; of which contract the 
“ preserving the rights and privileges 
of the bishops and clergy” are a pro- 
minent part. And the Act of Union 
with Scotland, reciting and confirming 
as a fundamental article of the union, 
the act for securing the Church of 
England, in which it is especially pro- 
vided that every king or queen, coming 
to the royal government of the king- 
dom of Great Britain, shall take and 
subscribe an oath that he will main- 
tain to the utmost of his power, not 
only “ the doctrine and worship,” but 
“ the discipline and government of the 
Church of England.” 

In accordance with this language 
of the laws have been the solemn 
declarations of our most illustrious 
princes, claiming indeed, as is their 
due by the laws of God and man, to 
be over all persons, and in all causes, 
both spiritual and temporal, supreme ; 
yet disclaiming all authority of mi- 
nistering God’s word, of which the 
pores of the keys, and of binding and 
oosing, is an especial part; in a word, 
having both the right and the duty to 
rule all estates and degrees of men 
committed to their charge by God, 
and restrain with the civil sword the 
stubborn and evil-doers. 

3. Because the Dean of Arches, 
holding only a limited commission 
from his Grace the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, which commission does 
not extend to the original jurisdiction 
in any diocese whatsoever, would not 
have even the semblance of ecclesias- 
tical authority to exercise the powers 
pregome to be given to him by this bill. 

either can this fundamental defect 
be supplied by any new and enlarged 
commission from the archbishop, who 
hath not himself a right of original 
jurisdiction (except in cases of nullities) 
in any other diocese than his own; 
such right being contrary to the laws 
of the primitive Church always hitherto 
held sacred—contrary to a canon of 
the Council of Nice, acknowledged by 
the laws both of the Churcl: and State 
of England to be the first ecumenical 
council—contrary to the canonical law 
of England, as expounded even by 
Lynwood, the highest authority for in- 
terpreting that law, himself official 


principal of the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury of his day, who expressly says, 
‘The archbishop cannot depute of- 
ficials to hear causes in the diocese of 
any of his suffragans. For, as the 
archbishop himself cannot constitute 
an official in the diocese of another 
bishop, neither can he there exercise 
anything which concerns judicial 
powers.” Indeed, the assumption by 
the Archbishop of Canterbury or his 
officers of original or concurrent juris- 
diction in another diocese hath been 
repeatedly adjudged in the highest 
courts of England to be an usurpation, 
founded solely on his ancient claim of 
being Legatus Natus of the Pope. So 
that the power which the present bill 
either recognises as already existing in 
the Court of Arches, or affects to give 
to it by its provisions, that court is not 
competent to exercise, unless the su- 
premacy claimed by the Pope do in- 
deed reside within this Church, in the 
Archbishop of Canterbury. 

4. Because, by an unprecedented 
and unprincipled assumption of power, 
the bill professes to subject the clergy 
of the province of York, both those of 
the com-provincial bishops therein, and 
even those of the archbishop and me- 
tropolitan himself of that province, 
to the jurisdiction of the court of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury; whereas 
the provinee of York, and the juris- 
diction of the archbishop and bishops 
thereof, are as wholly independent of 
the Archbishop of Canterbury as they 
are of any prelate in the most remote 
corner of the christian world. 

5. Because the only advocate of the 
bill, who diseussed its provisions, ad- 
mitting in several important particulars 
that great principles were violated by 
it, rested its justification solely on the 
practical benefits sought thereby; 
thus, in conformity with that fatal 
policy which has been the bane of our 
times, proposing to sacrifice, in a mat- 
ter of this high religious nature, prin- 
ciple to expediency ; although the 
highest authority in the Church, by 
just before declaring that the actual 
result even of the present most defec- 
tive state of ecclesiastical discipline is 
such as admits of little improvement 
through the operation of law in the 
general tone of clerical manners, had 
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preeluded even the plea of any urgent 
necessity for making the sacrifice. 

6. Because, on the soundest consi- 
derations even of expediency itself, 
the provisions of the bill are open to 
just objection, inasmuch as they have 
a direct tendency to destroy, or most 
grievously to impair, the wholesome 
authority of bishops, by making them, 
instead of judges, to become merely 
tlie prosecutors of their clergy, before 
a lay tribunal ; or, it may be, to employ 
them as executioners of the sentences of 
that tribunal. 

7. Because, although it may be true 
that bishops are not likely to be skilled 
in legal science, they must be more 
competent than laymen can be ex- 
pected to be to decide those questions 
of ecclesiastical discipline, which, in 
the exercise of their spiritual jurisdic- 
tion, would most commonly come be- 
fore them. As ecclesiastics they must 
be most competent to decide whether, 
and in what degree, the ecclesiastical 
duties of a clergyman have been 
violated ; more particularly because 
many things are criminal in a clergy- 
man which in a layman would be 
merely indecorous, and not always 
even indecorous ; and many things are 
punishable by the canon law, and the 
principles of ecclesiastical discipline, 
to which no prineiple of temporal law 
is even applicable. Again, and in a 
still higher degree, bishops must be 
more competent than lay judges to de- 
cide in cases where the question relates 
to the soundness of doctrines ‘taught 
or sanctioned by a clergyman; espe- 
cially as the constitution of the Chureh 
has provided him with an ecclesiastical 
coancil to: assist him in his decisions ; 
aud, meanwhile, he can experience no 
difficulty in obtaining the best legal 
advice,-enabling him to’ dispose of 
questions of law as satisfactorily as any 
ordinary court. 

Sthly and lastly. Because, if this 
bili. shall pass into a law, that most 
estimable and venerable body of men, 
the clergy of England and Wales, will 
be reduced to a worse condition than 
any other class of her Majesty's sub- 
jeets, being made liable to answer to 
charges affecting their highest religious 
and civil’ rights, their feelings and 
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christian ministers, before a remote 
judicature, which, because it is remote, 
can never inspire confidence, but will be 
found, in practice, at once to prevent 
the prosecution of real delinquency, 
and to rob calumniated innocence of 
that best protection, the known cha- 
racters of the accused and the accusers, 
as well as of the witnesses by whom 
the accusation is sustained or repelled. 


Second Protest against the Third 
Reading of the Church Discipline 
Bill. —July 25, 1839, 
Dissentient—Because to pass a bill 

on a subject of so much moment, of 
which by reason of its great, manifest, 
and manifold imperfections, it is ac- 
knowledged by its authors and warmest 
advocates that it cannot be expected, 
and ought not in its present: state to 
become an act of the legislature, is 
derogatory to the honour of this House, 
and would be a precedent of a most 
dangerous character, if the glaring 
unfitness of such a proceeding did not 
forbid all apprehension that it will 
ever hereafter be imitated. 


H. Exeter. 


Protest of Lord Wynford. 


Dissentient—Because, owing to the 
long pleadings and the mode of taking 
evidence in the ecclesiastical courts, 
the expense and delay of these courts 
are so great, that many clerks who 
have misconducted themselves have 
remained unpunished in consequence 
of no person being willing to bear 
these expenses and delays. 

Because, from the first establishment 
of the English church, the duty of 
deciding on charges made against 
elerks had belonged to the bishops; 
that duty cannot be taken from them 
without greatly diminishing the utility 
of and the respect in which bishops 
are held. 

Because it is admitted that this bill 
wants many corrections, and it is un- 
wise at any time to send an important 
bill from this house tothe House of Com- 
mons, and particularly so at this late 
season of the session, when the Com- 
mons have not sufficient time toamend 
it. Wrwrorp. 
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Clauses to be proposed by the Bishop 
of Exeter. 


Clanse A.—And be it enacted, that 
from and after the passing of this act 
any person intending to institute such 
suit against any such spiritual person 
as aforesaid, shall deliver or cause to 
be delivered a written statement of 
the offence or offences which he charges 
against such spiritual person, and of 
the time and place at which each and 
every such offence or offences is or 
are alleged to have been committed, 
to the bishop of the diocese. 

Clause B.—And be it enacted, that 
such bishop shall, within fourteen days 
after receiving such statement, cause a 
copy thereof to be delivered to or left at 
the last known place of residence of the 
spiritual person charged with such 
offence or offences; and shall nominate 
and appoint, by commission under his 
seal, three spiritual persons beneficed 
within the said diocese, one of whom 
shall be the archdeacon or rural dean, 
to inquire concerning the matters con- 
tained in such statement. 

Clause C.—And be it enacted, that 
such commissioners appointed as afore- 
said shall cause a notice in writing to 
be delivered to such spiritual person 
and to the said party so intending to 
institute such suit as aforesaid, re- 
quiring them to attend, with their 
respective witnesses and proofs, at 
aa time and place as the bishop shall 
appoint, before such commissioners, 
for the purpose of enabling them to 
inquire in a summary manner whether 
there is probable and sufficient ground 
to proceed with the said suit against 
the said spiritual person accused or 
charged as aforesaid; and such ecom- 
missioners are hereby authorised and 
empowered to examine upon oath 
(which oath any one of them is hereby 
empowered to administer) any wit- 
nesses which may appear before them 
touching such alleged offence or of- 
fences. 

Clause D.—Clause giving power to 
compel attendance of witnesses, &c. 

Clause E.—And be it further enacted, 
that such commissioners, or the major 
part of them, shall make return under 
their respective hands and seals to the 
bishop of their decision upon the said 
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inquest, whether they find that) there 
are or are not probable and sufficient 
grounds to proceed in such suit against 
the said spiritual person, and that if 
such commissioners or the major part 
of them shall make return as aforesaid 
that there are such probable and suffi- 
cient grounds, then the bishop. shall, 
within fourteen days after such inquest 
shall have been returned to him as 
aforesaid, cause a notice in writing to 
be delivered to or left at the Jast 
known place of residence of: such 
spiritual person, and to the said party 
so intending to institute such suit ‘as 
aforesaid, requiring them to: attend, 
with their respective witnesses and 
ep before the said bishop, or before 
ris official in that behalf by him law- 
fully appointed, at such time and place 
as the said bishop or his official may 
appoint, for the purpose of enabling 
the suid bishop or his said official to 
inquire into and to decide whether or 
not the said spiritual person is guilty of 
the offence or offences charged against 
him by such party as aforesaid; and 
the said bishop or his said official. is 
hereby authorised and empowered, 
with the advice and assistance of ‘his 
said official or of any assessor or as- 
sessors, and especially of such asi are 
directed and specified. in. the) 122d 
Canon, to hear the statements of the 
respective parties, and» to hear and 
examine u oath (which oath the 
bishop or Gis vedi oflicial is hereby 
empowered to, administer) any. wit- 
nesses’ that: may appear before: him) on 
such occasion, touching the said -al- 
leged offence or offenees, arid to ad- 
journ the hearing, and ) exwmiuing 
thereof from time to time asi fo him 
the said bishop or his said ofiicial shiall 
seem necessary or expedient, and to 
decide whether or not: such. spiritual 
person hath been guilty of the said 
offence or offences, and ‘te determine 
and adjudicate upon the said charges, 
and to pronounce such judgment and 
sentence as any spiritual court is now 
by law empowered to pronounce; and 
all such judgments and sentences shall 
be good and eflectual in law. Provided 
also, that any judgment and sentence 
so pronounced by the said bishop or 
his said official shall be entered and 
remain of record in the registry of the 
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said bishop; and that it shall not be 
competent for any person, after the said 
bishop or his said official hath so pro- 
nounced sentence as aforesaid, to com- 
mence any prosecution under this act 
against any such spiritual person on 
account of the offence or offences for 
which the said judgment of the said 
bishop or his said official shall have 
been so pronounced as aforesaid : pro- 
vided always, that nothing herein 
contained shall prevent or be construed 
to prevent any bishop from sending, 
by letters of request, if he shall think 
fit, any such suit so brought before 
him, either ab initio or at any time in 
the course of his hearing of the same, 
to the judge of the Court of Arches, 
if the diocese of the said bishop be 
within the province of Canterbury, or 
to the Chancery Court of York, if it 
be within the province of York, to be 
heard and determined : provided also, 
that nothing herein contained shall 
authorise or empower any ecclesias- 
tical judge, being a layman, to pro- 
nounce any sentence or decree which 
he could not have pronounced if this 
act had not been passed, or exercise 
any power which by law is reserved to 
be exercised by the bishop in person. 

Clause F.—And be it enacted, that 
whenever any bishop shall have proba- 
ble cause to believe that any suit ought 
to be instituted for the correction of 
any such spiritual person, it shall be 
lawful for such bishop, if he shall think 
fit, to deliver or cause to be delivered 
to such spiritual person a written state- 
ment of the offence or offences with 
which such spiritual person may be 
charged, in like manner and form as 
hereinbefore provided; and that it 
shall be lawful for the said bishop to 
proceed thereon as it is hereinbefore 
provided in the case of any suit com- 
menced by any person other than the 
bishop. 

Clause G.— Provided also, and be it 
further enacted, that in case either of 
the said parties shall be dissatisfied 
with the judgment of the said bishop 
so pronounced as aforesaid, and shall, 
within after 
such judgment shall have been pro- 
nounced, give to the said bishop and 
to the other of the said parties notice 
in writing of his intention to appeal 


from the same, it shall be lawful for the 
said party to appeal to the said Court 
of Arches, if the cause arise within the 
province of Canterbury, or to the Chan- 
pi Court of York, if the cause arise 
within the province of York; and the 
judges of the said courts shall, upon 
notice of such appeal, proceed to hear 
and determine the matters of the same, 
and the proceedings on the said appeal, 
in the said courts respectively. 

Clause H.—Provided also, and be it 
further enacted, that in case the said 
bishop shall not within after 
such notice as aforesaid by the said 
party intending to prosecute, of hisin- 
tention so to do, shall have been deliv- 
ered to the said bishop, or left at his 
usual place of residence within the said 
diocese, think fit to issue his said no- 
tice or summonses requiring the atten- 
dance of the said parties before the said 
bishop as aforesaid, and to cause the 
same to be delivered to the said parties 
as aforesaid, it shall then be lawful for 
the said party so intending to institute 
such suit to appeal to the said Court of 
Arches, or to the Chancery Court of 
York, as the case may be, praying to 
be permitted to proceed in such suit in 
the manner and form directed by this 
act. 

Clause I.—And be it further en- 
acted, that if at any time during the 
pendency of any suit against such spi- 
ritual person, according to the provi- 
sions of this act, such spiritual person 
shall make confession of the abenin 
imputed to him, and shall submit him- 
self to the authority of the bishop in 
that behalf, it shall be lawful to and for 
the said bishop to pronounce such 
sentence and decree in the premises as 
he might by law pronounce upon a 
hearing thereof before himself or his 
official principal. 

Clause K.—And be it further en- 
acted, that in any suit in which the 
bishop, after duly hearing thereof ac- 
cording to the provisions aforesaid, 
shall have pronounced the spiritual 
person so charged before him to be 
guilty of any offence or offences against 
good morals, or of having held and 
taught doctrine contrary to the doctrine 
or discipline of the Church of England, 
and shall have pronounced against such 
spiritual person sentence of suspension 
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ab officio or ab officio et beneficio, or 
deprivation, or deposition, or degrada- 
tion, and such spiritual person shall 
have appealed against such judgment 
and sentence, it shall be lawful for the 
said bishop, and he is hereby empow- 
ered, to prohibit and restrain, by order 
in writing under his hand and seal, 
such spiritual person from officiating 
in any chureh or parish within the 
diocese of the said bishop, pending such 
appeal, and until the same shall have 
been finally heard and determined; 
and further, it shall be lawful for the 
said bishop to sequester all and every 
the preferments or preferment held by 
such spiritual person within the said 
diocese, pending such appeal ; and the 
profits arising from such preferments 
or preferment shall be received by such 
person as the said bishop shall duly 
appoint (as in cases of sequestration) 
to receive the same, and shall be duly 
accounted for by the person so ap- 
pointed when the said appeal shall 
have been finally heard and deter- 
mined, and, if the judgment of the 
bishop be affirmed, shall be applied as 
is hereinafter directed in cases of defi- 
nitive sentence of suspension : provided 
always, that it shall be lawful for the 
said bishop, after duly providing for 
the service of the church or churches 
of such preferments or preferment so 
sequestered, to allow, by writing under 
his hand, such sum or sums of money 
out of the profits of such preferments 
or preferment to be paid from time to 
time to such spiritual person, or to the 
wife or family of the same, for his, her, 
or their necessary support and main 
tenance, pending such appeal or ap- 
peals, a until the final determining 
thereof, as to him the said bishop shall 
seem fit, and also such further sum or 
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sums of money for the enabling the 
said spiritual person to prosecute such 
appeal as the judge of the Court of 
Arches or of the Chancery Court, of 
York, or the Lord President of Her 
Majesty's Most Honourable Privy 
Council (as the case may be), shall 
from time to time, by writing under 
his hand, assign to be paid for such 
purpose. 

Clause L.—And be it further en- 
acted, that it shall be lawful for the 
bishop, in any case in which he shall 
have pronounced judgment of suspen- 
sion ab officio or ab officio et beneficia 
for any term against any such spiritual 
person, and it shall appear fit to the 
said bishop, on due consideration of the 
state of the parish, and on satisfactory 
proof exhibited to him of the penitence 
and amendment of such spiritual per- 
son, by writing under his hand and 
seal to abridge the term specified in 
such sentence, and to permit such spi- 
ritual person to resume his functions, 
and to possess and enjoy the profits of 
his preferment or preferments from 
which he shall have been suspended, 
on such conditions as to such bishop 
shall seem fit: provided always, that 
before such remission of such sentence 
shall be valid and take effect it shall 
be transmitted by the said bishop to 
the archbishop of the province, who 
shall signify, by writing under his 
hand, his assent to or dissent from such 
remission of such sentence, and any 
conditions wherewith it may be ac- 
companied ; and if the said archbishop 
shall signify his assent to the same, the 
remission of the said sentence by the 
said bishop, and the assent thereto of 
the said archbishop, shall be, entered 
and remain of record in the registry of 
the said bishop. 
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CHURCH SOCIETIES. 


Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge. 


DOMESTIC OPERATIONS, 


The Domestic Operations of the 
Society may be classed under three 
heads :— 


I. The Education of poor children 
in the doctrines and duties of Chris- 
tianity, as taught by the Chureh of 
England. 

II. The gratuitous supply and cheap 
distribution of the Holy Scriptures, the 
Book of Common Prayer, the Homilies 
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of.the Church, and religious books 
and. tracts,,as well as of Books of 
general instruction. 

HI, Translations of the Scriptures, 
the Common Prayer Book, and other 
books, into foreign languages. 


The Education of Children. 


At the first meeting of the Society, 
one hundred and forty years ago, it 
was resolved, ‘ To further and promote 
that good design of erecting Catechet- 
ical, Sehools in each parish, in and 
about London.” 

On the 10th of March, 1098-9, 
being the second meeting of the 
Society, the following resolution was 
passed, “That this Society will sub- 
seribe a stock for insurance of the 
charge of setting up the Schools for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge ; and 
that Mr. Justice Hook do draw up an 
instrument of insurance, and a form 
of subscription, for the contributors in 
their respective parishes.” The poor 
were taught to read, and instructed in 
the Church Catechism; and the at- 
tendance of the parents was frequently 
enjoined in the hours devoted to this 
requisite branch of teaching. For 
many years successfully, ‘an Account,’ 
stating the number of charity schools, 
and of the children in each school, 
was printed by the Society, and trans- 
niitted to the members, and through 
them to the public. The Society also 
recommended, in circular letters to its 
correspondents, dated 1712, that with 
instruction in religion they should join 
all proper methods of training the 
ehildren in habits of labour and in- 
dustry. 

From this time the progress of 
Charity Schools formed a leading fea- 
ture in the proceedings of the Society. 
The following is a specimen of the 
numerous statements laid before the 
Meeting. 

* 13th January, 1700-1. 

‘Mr. Skeat reports, that the school 
for girls in East Smithfield, in the 
anil of Aldgate, was opened this 
day; above forty pounds being sub- 
scribed thereunto. Also, that there 
are three schools lately opened at 
Wimbledon, two for girls, and one for 
boys, erected by twenty gentlemen, 
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who have each subseribed four pounds 
a piece for ten years.” 

The next minute records the esta- 
blishment of an oftice, which, being 
placed in the hands of a zealous and 
discreet clergyman, could not, fail to 
have proved highly important to the 
interests of these rising institutions. 

1700-1. Jan. 13. “ Resolved, that 
the Rev. Mr. Cogham be the Inspector 
of all the charity schools in and about 
London and Westminster.” 

It is an important fact, ascertained 
from original documents, that some of 
the earliest parochial and ward schools 
arose under the auspices of this So- 
ciety, and that to the aid and en- 
couragement which it afforded, is 
owing the origin of the annual assem- 
bly of the charity schools of London 
and Westminster in the cathedral 
church of St. Paul. Although the 
general arrangement of the affairs 
connected with these meetings devolves 
on a body of gentlemen, called the 
Society of Patrons of the Charity 
Schools, much interest has always been 
manifested in the object by the So- 


ciety for Promoting Christian Know- 


ledge, which contributes a certain 
sum annually towards the expenses of 
the Anniversary, and, from time to 
time, undertakes to apply for the kind 
offices of a preacher. 

We find by the Society’s first 
Report, that “at the first meeting of 
the gentlemen concerned in promoting 
the charity schools in and about the 
cities of London and Westminster, 
the masters and mistresses were 
gos on the 8th of June, 1704, at 
st. Andrew's church, Holborn, with 
the poor children under their care, in 
number about two thousand.” This 
was the earliest annual assembly of 
the charity schools. The space in 
St. Andrew’s church proving insuf- 
ficient, and the poor children of Wap- 
ping and Whitechapel having been 
excluded, in consequence of their 
alphabetical place in the procession ; 
on the Thursday in Whitsun-week, in 
the following year, the schools as- 
sembled in increased numbers, at St. 
Sepulchre’s church, Snow-hill. 

In October, 1715, the Princess of 
Wales having expressed a wish to.see 
the charity children at their next 
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anniversary meeting ; and it having 
appeared that her Royal Highness 
had not been invited on the previous 
occasion, “upon account of the strait- 
ness of the room,” an application was 
made by the Society to the Commis- 
sioners for finishing St. Paul's Cathe- 
dral, for leave to assemble them there 
at the ensuing meeting. Statements 
were accordingly prepared, and the 
Dean and Chapter of St. Paul’s were 
applied to; but after an interview 
which the Committee had with Sir 
Christopher Wren, the scheme was 
abandoned. The anniversaries con- 
tinued to be held at St. Sepulchre’s 
until 1738, in which year the schools 
resorted to Christ Church, Newgate- 
street. They met there for forty-four 
years successively. In 1782, they 
were, for the first time, assembled at 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, where they have 
met every year since. ‘The average 
number of children annually collected, 
is calculated at between five and six 
thousand; to which amount, if ade- 
quate accommodation could conve- 
niently be provided in the building, 
large additions might be made from 
the schools in and about the metro- 
polis. The total number of persons 
present, including the schools, may be 
generally estimated at nearly 17,000. 
Comparatively few, perhaps, who have 
witnessed the impressive and affecting 
scene, and listened to the chorus of 
praise ascending from so many thou- 
sand children's voices, are aware of 
the origin of this meeting. 

The members of the Society will 
not be displeased at this mention, 
however slight, of a national cele- 
bration, which has been pronounced 
one of the highest interest and im- 
portance ; and which, it is to be hoped, 
will never cease out of our land. Nor 
will the benevolent society of patrons, 
who rejoice in the opportunity afforded 
them of contributing to the preser- 
vation of the national faith, and at- 
taching the children of the poor to 
the doctrine and discipline of the 
Church, fail to receive the grateful 
acknowledgments of all who seek 
the prosperity of England itself. 

Very soon after its formation, the 
exertions of the Society for Promoting 
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Christian Knowledge, in’ the eanse 
of christian education, were extended 
to different parts of the kingdom’; 
its first care having been bestowed 
on the metroplis. By the year 1741, 
nearly two thousand charity sehools 
had been established, through the 
means of the Society, in Great Britain 
and Ireland. At a subsequent period, 
on the introduction of the system of 
Sunday schools, about the year 1780, 
the Society gave its support and en- 
couragement to this excellent object, 
which it has continued to afford up to 
the present time. 

In affording its sanction and aid to 
Sunday and other schools, the Society 
proceeded on the express and avowed 
principle, that Religion, as inculeated 
by the Church of England, should be 
the basis of education. From this 
distinct line it has never deviated; 
and the blessing of the Almighty 
has abundantly accompanied its efforts 
for the present and future welfare of 
jones 

The general adoption of parochial 
schools on the National system, which 
is sometimes called the Bell’s or the 
Madras system, completed the great 
work, of which the foundation had 
been thus laid upwards of a century 
before. The establishment of the 
National Society for the Education 
of the poor in the Principles of the 
Establiched Church, in the year 1811, 
t Society 


and the incorporation of 
by royal charter in 1817, became the 
means of inereasing and regulating 


the efforts previously made in this im- 
_ department. It must not be 
orgotten, however, that the Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowled 
still cheerfully cooperates in the work, 
which prospered so well in its hands, 
by supplying large quantities of Bibles, 
New ‘Testaments, Common Prayer 
Books, and Tracts, to these schools, 
at a rate far below the cost price, and 
frequently by bestowing large gratu- 
itous grants of books, where the means 
of purchasing them are wanting. 

The Society has recently manifested 
the regard which it entertains towards 
the objects of the National Society in 
a very substantial manner. A copy of 
the Resolutions, unanimously adopted 

4r 
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at a public meeting of the friends of 
National Education in the principles 
of the Church, at Willis’s Rooms, 
St. James’s, on Tuesday, the 28th of 
May, 1839, having been transmitted 
by the Secretary of the National 
Society ; it was agreed at the General 
Meeting in July, 1839, to grant the 
sum of five thousand pounds to that 
institution in furtherance of the objects 
set forth in the Resolutions. Notice 
had been given by the Standing 
Committee a month previous, of their 
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intention to propose this grant to the 
Board, 

As it appears, on the best estimate 
which can be made, that more than 
Oxe Maittion of children of the 
humbler class in England and Wales 
are now receiving christian instruc- 
tion in connexion with our Church, 
it is not surprising that the number 
of applications for books should be in- 
creased, and the calls on the Society's 
funds become more pressing in conse- 
quence. 
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TRIBUTES OF RESPECT. 


Place. 
Ansty . . ° 
Middleton Tyas . 


Name. 
Adams, T. C. 
Atkinson, H. 


Blick, E, . 


Boulton, W. . { 
Bowman, E, . 
Colbeck, W. R.. 
Dodgson, J. T. . 
Dunn, J. W.. 
Hayes, C. 
Linton, H. 
Marriot, T. . 
Milner, J. 

Nutt, W. Y.. 
Parrin, A. 
Penninge, E. 
Robson, J. 
Shepherd, W. 
Smith, J... 
Tyndall, G. . 
Valpy, G.. 


Free Schoo!) 
Heswell 


Hertford 
Ulverston . 
Long-houghton . 
Newcastle . 


Compton Pouncefort 
Appleby 
Barrow-on-the-Hill . 


Sellinge . . « « 
Ainderby Steeple . 


Bradford . .. . 
Holywell 
Orston . 


Rotherhithe, St. Mary . 


Bridgenorth (Scholars of 


Nassington and Yarwell 


Hammersmith, St. Peter’s 


Pitstone Cheddington . 


Article. 
Mant’s Bible and Prayer. 
Salver and Purse. 
Massive Salver, in a case 
of part of the ship 7¢- 
meraire. 


County. 
Wilts 
York 


Surrey . 


, Shropshire. Tea Service. 

Costly Salver. 

Tea and Coffee Service. 
Plate. 

Splendid Salver. 


Books to the value of 30/7. 


Cheshire 

Hertford 

Lancaster . 
Northumb.. 
Northumb.. 
Northampt. 
Somerset . 


Elegant Candelabrum. 
Plate. 

Tea-pot. 

Snuff- box. 

Snuff- box, with100/. Note. 
Silver Inkstand. 

Tea Service. 


Westmland. 
Somerset 
Middlesex . 
Kent 

York . 
Bucks 
Wilts 
Oxford . 
Notts 


Tea Service. 
Tea Service. 


Tea Service. 
{a and Bread- 
basket. 


—~>—. 
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ORDINATIONS. 


Sept. 22, Bishop of Lincoln, 
Dec. 22, Bishop of Winchester. 


” 


for Deacon’s Orders, Friday, Sept. 13. 


By his Grace the Archbishop of York. 


DEACONS. 


Name. Degree. 
Se Se ok «ee ee Oe 


ee Seed kw i oe. OU ee 
Braddell, H. . . iam &» @ 3 Oo 
Dorrington, M. B. oe ke aoe 
Holmes, J. W. oy te 2s « 
Kettlewell, H. . (let. dim.) 
Leweem, Mi. Ai. 6 2 8 6 te ih 
Newman, W. J. . . 19. 
Thompson, J. . . . «+ « « 
Whitaker, S. 

Wilson, F. T. 

Wright, T. B. 


(let. dim.) 


PRIESTS. 


a » eae ee ee 
Bromby, ©. MH... -. 2 + « + 0 oe BA 
Deck, J. a ke ae Ste Bi a ek oS ee 
Dowson, i. ar 6a : 
Fiizherbert, “- fae ea eee ee 


Hargrave, b. L. a ay’ ‘ de0 3° 


SS ea ee ee are 
eee 2. 6 se es eee ee ee eee 
Ca A oe ‘<< 


College. 


University 

St. John’s 
Trinity 
Emmanuel 
Clare Hall 
Catherine Hall 
Jesus 

Oriel 

Lincoln 

St. John’s 


Wadham 


Jesus 

St. John’s 
Christ’s 
St. Peter's 
St. John’s 


Trinity 
Queen's 
University 


By the Lord Bishop of Bangor. 


DEACONS. 


Jones, Henry William Wynne . . . « BA 
Pring, Ellis Roberts . . . . os « “Ee. 


Jesus 
Magdalen 


By the Lord Bishop of Lereford. 


DEACONS, 


Arrowsmith, W. R. . . » aw lette-« ih 
penne, Gen ott mee « Ble 


Bartlett, I. A 

Eyton, Robert William 

Harris, John a ° 

Jeffrys, M. ° 
Jenkins, E. . 

Jones, Charles William Ireland 


Trinity 

St. John’s 
Queen’s 
Christ Church 
Worcester 
Brasennose 
St. David’s 
Oriel 


Bishop of Salisbury. — Preliminary examination of candidates 


University. 


Durham 
Cambridge 
Dublin 
Cambridge 
Cambridge 
Cambridge 
Cambridge 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Cambridge 


Oxford 


Cambridge 
Cambridge 
Cambridge 
Cambridge 
Cambridge 


Cambridge 
Cambridge 
Durham 


Cambridge 
Cambridge 
Cambridge 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Lampeter 
Oxford 
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Name. Degree. College. Universily. 
Lamotte, M.G. . . , ; . M.A. Sidney Sussex Cambridge 
Sayee, Gd. «2 1 ee tw oe wo he CUBA) 6(Charist’s Cambridge 
Yonge, D. J. . » hes - . « . BA. NewInn Hall Oxford 


PRIESTS. 

Barker, Bites. « + sno « @ Oe BA. Teinity Cambridge 
Barney, John . . he . B.A. Magdalen Hall Oxford 
o artwright, George Leopold « » « « e M.A. Exeter Oxford 

Cumberlege, I... . gle oe St. David's Lampeter 

Deeds, L. . kee oe & & B.A. Emmanuel Cambridge 
Handley, A. Be ss * 2 ee B.A Queen’s Oxford 
Pettat, C ‘harles Richard . o 6 - » B.A. University Oxford 
Street, Alfred Wallis. . . oe 6 M.A. Pembroke Oxford 
Whately, Charles . . . oe me St. Mary Hall Oxford 





By the Lord Bishop of Norwich. 
DEACONS, 


Alston, Edward Constable . . . . . . BA. Caius Cambridge 
Bellman, Arthur Horatio . . . . . . B.A. Caius Cambridge 
Drew, Heriot Standbanks . . . . . . B.A. St. Jolin’s Cambridge 
Gurdon, Edward . . . «. «. «© «© « « M.A. Trinity Cambridge 
Hare, Frederic John. . . . - B.A. Queen's Cambridge 
Holden, John Fish. . . . - « « « B.A. St. John’s Cambridge 
Leggett, Robert . . . « « . - « B.A. Caius Cambridge 
Linzee, Edward Hood .. . - « BA. Christ Church Oxford 

Meeres, Nathaniel. . . . ° , St. John’s Cambridge 
Poley, William Weller . . ‘ - « B.A.  Queen’s Cambridge 
Smith, JamesInd. . . . .. . . M.A, Trinity Cambridge 
Smith, Sydney. . . . « - . . . B.A. Trinity Cambridge 
Vickers, James Dixon. ,. - « B.A. Pembroke Cambridge 
Webster, Edward Bullock enigoe traiielié.n 0 Renan Oxford 

Wodehouse, Hon. Alfred - « « « BA. Christ Church Oxford 





PRIESTS. 

Batchelor, Thomas ....... « BA. Magdalen Hall Oxford 
Serney, Thomas . 6 & x B.A. St. John’s Cambridge 
Buller, Reginald John. o wives \ wine Octal Oxford 
Ensor, Frederic. .. . wie « « « « BA. Downing Cambridge 
Finch, Henry. +) - > i - M.A.  Christ’s Cambridge 
Halliwell, Thomas. . 4 . . » B.A. NewInn Hall Oxford 
Howes, Henry. . ° ° Caius Cambridge 
liwin, Arthur Leighton .. eyes] oT OMA. Caius Cambridge 
Knightley, Henry Charles . . . a fe A. Jesus Cambridge 
Mathias, George . " wlabniel (2 A. St. John’s Cambridge 
Medley, George Rowland — A. Corpus Christi Cambridge 
Partridge, Walter John . » + + B.A. Corpus Christi Cambridge 
Rolfe, Robert Rose . . . + - - B.A. Trinity Hall Cambridge 
Surtees, Henry Ratclyffe. © gona -A. St. Mary Hall Oxford 
Villiams, Caleb . « . 6 6 aes -A. St. John’s Cambridge 





By the Lord Bishop of Ripon. 
DEACONS. 


Baxter, William .. . a).e jerokhe Maa, Trinity Dublin 
Brown, Alfred . . 2 se . « B.A. Queen’s Oxtord 
Corke, Francis . R.A. Balliol Oxford 
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Name. 


Dundas, Henry Thomas . 
Gooch, Samuel . s 
Marshall, Thomas William : 
Milton, William 
Moriarty, William . 

Shirreff, Robert St. John . 
Ward, Thomas. . 
Weightman, William . 
Wharton, James Charles 


PRIESTS. 


Abbott, Joseph “or hee ea ee 
Batley, Charles Bushe . cee ee aie” 
Bullivant, Henry 

Elmhirst, George 

Frost, Joseph Loxdale 

Gooch, John Henry 

Haigh, John 

King, Watson ‘ 

Linskill, John A. P. 

Marryat, James 

Pitts, Thomas . P 

Richardson, William . 

Simpson, William . 

Swabe, William Hermann 

Ward, Richard. . 

Woodhouse, Walter Ww ebb 
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University. 
Dublin 


Degree. College. 


B.A. 
Lit. 
B.A, 


Trinity 


Cambridge 
Oxford 
Dublin 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Durham 
Cambridge 


Trinity 
Worcester 
Trinity 
Wadham 

New Inn Hall 
University 
Christ’s 


B.A. 
B.A. 
B.A. 


5 


A. 


Dublin 
Dublin 
Cambridge 
Oxford 
Cambridge 
Cambridge 
Oxford 
Cambridge 
Durham 
Oxford 
Cambridge 
Cambridge 
Cambridge 
Cambridge 
Oxford 
Cambridge 


Trinity 
Trinity 
Sidney Sussex 
Exeter 
Magdalen 
Trinity 
Queen's 

St. John’s 
University 
New Inn Hall 
Queen’s 

St. John’s 
Queen’s 
Caius 

Oriel 

Queen’s 


mad 
_ 


i 

, eRe es ce ae res ot alt 

> 4 » » ~~ » > » . bd » » oH 

> > > bo a fe he 
. 


PREFERMENTS. 


The Queen has been pleased to direct Jetters patent to pass the Great Seal of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, nominating the Rev. J. Strachan, D.D. 
Archdeacon of York, to the Bishopric of Toronto, in the province of Upper Canada; 


and the Rev. Aubrey Geo. Spencer, D.D. 
of Newfoundland. 


Name. Preferment, 


Barnes, J. Edlingham 
Boys, C. Wing 
Braikenridge,G.W. Clevedon 
Buck, R. H. K.. Launcells 
Coleridge, J. D.. Thorverton 
Connor, J. R. 
Cromwell, G. 
Dalton, J. 
Dollard, J. 
Du Boulay, F. 
Ellis, W. 


Henslowe, E. P. ‘ 


Iibert, P. A. 
Iremonger, T. L. 
Irwin, AJL. . 
Jones, E. . 
Jones, J. 
Karr, J. S. 
Kenney, A. 
King, — . 


£483 
340 


181 
507 


St. Issels 
Watford 
Lawhitton 
Armin 
Huish cum 
Longport 
Thurlestone 321 
Goodworth-Ciatford 180 
Norwich, St. Clements 98 
West Peckham 177 
Wrockwardcine 
Berkeley 
Bourton-on-Dunsmore 350 
Norwich, $t.Benedict’s 95 


50 
437 
74 
} 210 


R. . 


Net Falue. 
(New Ch.)Somerset B & W. 


Liverpool,St.Simon’s (New) Lane. 
Louth, TrinityCh. Sf ay )Lincoln 


(New Ch. 


Archdeacon of Bermuda, to the Bishopric 


Yy. Patron. 
Northum. Durham D. & C. of Durtiam 
Rutland Peterboro’The Queen [Esq. 
G. W. Braikenridge, 
LW. Buck, Esq. 
D. & ©. of Exeter 
Chester Trestees 

Lincoln Trustees 
PembrokeSt. David'sCh. of St. David's 
London Earl of Essex 

Bp. of Exeter 

Ear! of Beverley 


Archdn. of Wells 


Exeter Mrs. A. Ibert 
Hants Winchest.W. Iremonger, Esq. 
Norfolk Norwich Caius Coll. Camb. 
Kent Rochester D. & C. of Rochester 

)Shropsh. Trustees 
Glouc. G. & B. Lord Seagrave 
Warwick WorcesterJ. Shuckburgh, Esq. 
Norfolk Norwich Parishioners 


Counl Diocese. 


Cornwall Exeter 


Devon Exeter 


Herts 
Cornwall Exeter 
York York 


Somerset B. & W. 


Devon 
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Name- 
King, — 
Leslie, C. W. 


Lowe, T. . 
Maskelyne, W 


Musgrave, W. P. 


Pearson, J. 


Peat, J. 


Preferment. 


Cheetham Hill, 


258 
St. Luke’s, Manchest, §° P 
St. Leonard's, Hastings 


Leigh 
Hankerton 
Colwall 
Stoke 


Ni t Value. County. 


Lane. 
Sussex 
263 = Lane. 
269 Wilts 


Diocese. Patron. 


Chester Incumbent 


Chichest. ‘Trustees 
Chester Lord Lilford 
Salisbury Rector of Crudwell 


120 Hereford Hereford Bp. of Hereford 
RochesterB. D. Duppa, Esq. 


180 Kent 


Lambeth, Trinity Ch. 


Surrey 


Canterb. 


Rev. W. Hicks, and 
J. C. Stratford, Esq. 
Lincoln Bp. of Ely 
Salisbury D. & C. of Winches. 
{Br of Canterbury, 
Middlesx.London4 Bp. of London, and 
Archdn. Cambridge 
Chester Vicar of Lancaster 
Chichest. Mrs. Sergison 
Lincoln D. of Bedford 
York York D. & C. of Durham 
Wilts Salisb. Hon.&Rev.R.Bowles 
Carmarth.St. David's 


Pettat, C. R.. Great Witcombe Gloue, 


\ J. Browne, Esq. 
b 


Lincoln 


Hagworthingham 53 
250 Wilts 


Keevil 


Pickford, F. . 
Porke, W. H. 
Ratcliffe, T. . London, Ely Chapel 
Lance. 
Sussex 


Bucks 


Poulton-by-the-Sands 88 
Slaugham 282 
Chesham Bois 117 
Northallerton 697 
Bremhilham 121 
Cilyewn 


Scott, E. D. . 
Sergison, W. . 
Stevens, J. 
Stuart, T.. 
Wightwick, H. 
Williams, J. . 





APPOINTMENTS. 
Appointment. * 

Minister Residentiary of Collegiate Church, Middleham. 
Curacy of Pickworth, Rutland. 
Head Mastership, Rochdale Grammar School. 
Second Master, Richmond School, York. 
Professer of English, University College, London. 
Curacies of Banningham and Swanton Abbots, Norfolk. 
Chaplain to Ulverstone Workhouse. 
Chaplain to Leek Union. 
Junior Professor, Bishop’s College, Calcutta. 
Rural Dean, Northampton. 
Second Master, Bromsgrove Grammar School. 
Madehurst Curacy, near Arundel. 


Name. 


Athill, W. . . 
Bainbridge, G. . 
Cooke, R. K, 
Easther, C. . 
Latham, R G 
Norgate, T.S. . 
Park, M.. 
Richardson, H. 
Street, A. W. 
Tylecote, T.. 
Wallace, A. . 
Weguelin, W. 


a OG ce ere 





CLERGYMEN DECEASED. 

Net Value. County. 
£96 Durham Durbam W. Beckwith, Esq. 

Devon Exeter Rev. J. Pyke 


Sussex Chich. { Mrs. Sergison 


Name. Preferment. Diocese. Patron. 


Trimdon 
Martinhoe 109 
§ Slaugham 282 
U Southease 191] 
Wendens Lofts . 470 
cum Elmdon ; 
Great Chishall 173 
Fordingbridge 601 


Davison, E. 
Dovell, J. 


Ellison, R. 





Rev. — Todd. 


Fishe, R.. Essex London J. Wilkes, Esq. 
Winchest. King’s Coll. Camb. 
Pec. of 
D. of 
Salisb. 
Avon Dassett 866 Warwick L,& C. R. G. Jeston, Esq. 
Crishall 200 Essex London Bp.ofLondon [ville 
Butleigh 380 Somerset B.&W. Hon.&Rev.G.Gren- 


Furey, J.. . Hants 


Arbor field 345 Berks Lord Braybooke 


Hodgkinson, H. . 


Jeston, H. ° 
Lascelles, R.. . 
Lunn, F. . ° 


ek 





Bax 
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Preferment. 
§ Sandhurst 
¢ Ashelworth 


Northcote, H. { Sheen 
Parke, T.. . «. Stathern 

Ryder, KR... Ecclesfield 

rue Harrington 
Trollope, H. . { Brink Hill 

§ Swannington with 
¢ Wood-Dalling 


Combintenhead 
Wrey, B. W. . 


Name. ~ 


Mansel, W. F, 


Vickers, J. 


l'awstock 
Temple Grafton 


Net Value. County. Diocese. Patron. 


+ 
ase : Glouc, G. & B. Bp. of G. & B. 
ge : Devon Sir S. Northcote 

St. Peter’sColl.Cam. 


T. Ryder, Esq. 
Mr. Cracroft 


Exeter 

566 Leicester Lincoln 

573 York York 

9 

aee , Lincoln Lincoln 

137 

: 376 Norfolk 
t) Dev 
e) 


Norwich Trinity Hall, Camb. 


2 
8: 
21 


3 
7 
Cornw. 


¢ Exeter Sir B. P. Wrey 


OBITUARY. 


Name. 
Earle, C. H. . 
Folkes,J. . . 
Hayes, E. . 


Appointment or Residence. 


Barnstock, Wilts. 
Welchpool. 
Manchester. 


Chaplain to Kirkdale House of Correetion, 
Pembroke College, Oxford. 

Firth Gill House, York. 

Trinity College, Cambridge. 

Master of Free Grammar School, Knutsford. 


Horner, W. . 
Montague, J. 
Portman, D. 
Smyth. W. 

Vannett, P. . 


Wanstall, E. 


OXFORD. 


The Rey. C. Marriott, Fellow of Oriel 
College, has been appointed Principal of 
the Theological Seminary, established by 
the Dean of Chichester for the education 
of Candidates for Holy Orders. 

Mr. Edward Brabant Smith, B.A., 
has been elected a Fellow on the Michel 
Foundation, at Queen’s College. 


Basingstoke. 


Mr. Thomas Charles Litchfield Layton, 
has been elected, from Abingdon School, 
a Scholar of Pembroke College, on the 
foundation of Richard Wightwick, B.D. 

Mr. Geo. Andrew Quicke, has been 
admitted an Actual Fellow of New Coll., 
as of kin to the founder. 


CAMBRIDGE, 


Tue CampripGe CAMDEN Sociery. 
—We are pleased to observe that this So- 
ciety, established for the study of Gothic 
Architecture and Ecclesiastical antiqui- 
ties, already numbers sixty members. 
There is ample scope for its labours. 

Restorep Piece or ANtTIQuITy.— 
Few have visited Coton church without 
noticing the shapeless mass of rubbish 
with which the bad taste, or the unskil- 
ful repairs, of some of the former parochial 
authorities had disguised and deformed 
that curious specimen of antiquity, the 
east Norman font. This, which had been 
long a subject of regret to the antiquary, 
presents now a very different appearance. 
The Cambridge Camden Society, establish- 
ed in the month of May, under the pa- 
tronage of the Venerable, Archdeacon 
Thorp, for the study and promotion of 


ecclesiastical antiquities, has made it the 
subject of its first operations of any im- 
portance. The additions of later ages 
having, with the kind permission of the 
Rev. 8. S. Rusby, the present incumbent, 
been removed, the original Norman stem, 
with its perfect abacus, has been exposed 
to view. A view of its former condition 
having been published, the intelligent 
antiquary will be fully able to appreciate 
the penetration which suggested, and the 
skill which carried into effect, its reno 
vation. Considerable repairs were, how- 
ever, necessary, to enable the stem to 
support the great weight of the basin, 
which had itself been, by some rude treat- 
ment, completely broken across. Its 
newly-discovered ornaments of chevro- 
nets and intersecting arches will, though 
rude, richly repay a visit to the church. 














Notices to Correspondents. 


‘MARRIAGES. 


At Hatfield, Herts, the Rey. George 
Renaud; M.A. Fellow of Corpus Christi 
College; Oxford, eldest son of the Rev: 
G. D. Renaud, Vicar of Messingham, 
Lincolnshire, to Georgiana Cecilia Gran- 
tham, eldest daughter of the Rev. F. J. 
Faithfull, Rector of Hatfield. 

At St. Catherine’s Church, Liverpool, 
the Rev. Charles Brereton, S.C.L. Fellow 
of New College, second son of the Rev. 
John Brereton, D.C.L. Master of Bedford 
School, and late Fellow of New College, 
to Emily, second: daughter of Henry Hill, 
Esq. of Abercromby square, Liverpool. 

At Tunbridge, the Rev. Robert Wil- 
liam Browne, M.A. Fellow of St. John’s 
College, and Professor of Classical Lite- 
rature in King’s College, London, to 
Caroline Bradford, eldest daughter of the 
Rev. Sir Charles Hardinge, Bart. M.A. 
of University College, and of Boundes- 
park, Kent. 

At St.George’s, Hanover-square, Lon- 
flon, by the Rev. R. Phillimore, John 
George Phillimore, Esq. M.A. a Faculty 
Student. of Christ Church, e!dest son of 
Joseph Phillimore, Esq. D.C.L. late Stu- 
dent of Christ Church, Regius Professor 
of Civil Law, and Chancellor of the dio- 
cese of Oxford, to Rose Margaret, daugh- 





THE FOLLOWING WORKS 

British History, chronologically arranged ; com- 
prehending a classified Analysis of Events 
and Occurrences in Church and State. Bv 
John Wade, au‘hor of the History of the 
Middle and Wo king Classes. 

The Constitution of the Visible Church of Christ. 
The Huljsean Lectures for 1838. By the 
Rev. R. Parkitsén, B.D. 

Forty Sermons. By the Rev. R,Cattermole, B.D. 

The Church a Gift of the Saviour. A Sermon. 
By the Rev. Alexander Watson, A.B. 

The Pictorial History of Palestine. Part III. 








ter of J. L. Knight Bruce, Esq. one of 
her Majesty’s Counsel. . 

At St. James’s, Dovor, the Rev. Tho- 
mas Tyssen Bazely, M.A. Fellow of 
Brasennose College, and Rector of Pop- 
lar, Middlesex, to Julia, youngest daugh- 
ter of John Shipden, Esq. of Dovor. 

At the family seat, Hawarden Castle, 
Flintshire, William Ewart Gladstone, Esq. 
M.A. Student of Christ Church, and 
M.P. for Newark, to Miss Glynne. At 
the same time, Lord Lyttelton led to the 
altar Miss Mary Glynne., ‘The Hon. and 
Rey. Neville Grenville officiated at the 
solemnization. Both young ladies are 
sisters of Sir Stephen Richard Glynne, 
Bart. M.A. of Christ Church, and M.P. 
for Flintshire. 

At St. George’s church,  Hanover- 
square, the Hon, Frederick Dudley 
Ryder, M.A. of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, third son. of the Earl of Har- 
rowby, to Marian Charlotte Emily, only 
child of Thomas Cockayne, Esq. of Ickle- 
ford House, near Hitchin, Herts. 

At St. George’s church, London, the 
Rev. Lord Charles Hervey, of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, son of the Marquis 
of Bristol. to Lady Harriot Ryder, 
daughter of the Earl of Harrowby. 





NAVE BEEN RECEIVED, 

Form of Family Prayer for Sunday or Daily 
Use. By G. B. Paley, B.D 

The Life-Book of a Labourer. 
Clergyman. 

Hymns from the Parisian Breviary. 
Author of “ The Cathedral.” 

Popular Observations on Sea-bathing. 
Tunstall, M.D. 

A Few Remarks on the Idolatrous Tendency of 
some parts of the Oxford Tracts. 

The Gentleman’s Magazine for August. 

The Christian Examiner for ditto. 


By a Working 
By the 


By J. 





NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


“A. W.” will accept our best thanks 

ot OY Ag 
pereeive that his kindness is duly appreciated. 

** Phoenix ” shall appear as early as possible. 

“ No-Phoenix” in our next. 

“ R. H.” ditto, 

“G_C.” 
enclosed in our next. 
“T.” and “ N.” 

“ L.” at all times. 


Our pages are open to the controversy upon the Oxford Tracts. 


8 Dr. Hook's noble sermon was noticed in our last. 
The two sermons shall appear in our next two Numbers 


Our excellent friend will 


The valuable article 


We do not understand their silence. 








“D.D.” Is Dr. Hampden now of sufficient importance to be interesting ? 
We shall give an extra half sheet to enable us to bring up our arrears of correspondence. 





